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Is Evangelism Needed In Colleges? 


VANGELISM, as the word is 
Ek, used in this article, represents 
a certain type of spiritual effort. 
It is essentially a ministry of salvation, 
whether it be the work of rescue from 
the vices of the flesh, or the equally 
difficult service of bringing the depth of 
the riches of love in Christ to bear 
upon those who are suffering from the 
vices of the spirit. Evangelism com- 
prehends all classes. It is that process 
whereby the “good news” of purity, 
honesty, unselfishness, and love is 
brought to bear on the bodies, minds 
and hearts of men of whatsoever con- 
dition or breeding. 

The subject of evangelism is of 
primary importance to the Christian 
Student Movement throughout the 
world. Many college men are nur- 
tured in the Christian life from their 
birth and have a gradual, imperceptible 
growth in things spiritual. Many, 
however, do not come from Christian 
homes where the family altar has been 
a source of spiritual enlightenment; 
others have fallen away from their 
early faith, as they have pursued their 
studies at college; still others have 
become negligent in those practices of 
religion such as Bible study, prayer, 
and public worship, which is as neces- 
sary for the growing spiritual life as 
is food and drink for the body. The 
colleges contain much of the finest 
manhood of our land. They are the 
centers of idealism, of learning, and 
of culture. But college men are young 
men and they are men in the full 
vigor of young manhood. Your Amer- 
ican college man is an adventurer. 
He likes to take a change, and conse- 
quently many fine young men fall into 
the coarser vices of the flesh. 

But if there are prodigals among our 
colleges who must be brought back to 
a full realization of the resources and 
winsomeness of a life lived in Christ, 
there are also a larger group of men 
who are typified by the elder brother 
of the prodigal. It is to be expected 
that large groups of men with excep- 
tional advantages and who are continu- 
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ally faced with future leadership 
should develop some who are over- 
proud and selfish. The subtler sins of 
the spiritual life, the feeling even 
among avowed Christian students and 
workers that they are superior to 
others, is one of the evils which 
thoroughgoing evangelism must strike 
and strike hard. The dilettante, the 
loafer, the cynic and the lukewarm 
must be stirred, stirred not only by ex- 
hortation but by revelation of the 
power of a life possessed as a con- 
trolling passion to do the will of God. 

Thousands of our men have not yet 
caught the idea of playing the game of 
life. They have not ye, beer startled 
into a consciousness of what life is. 
The message of our college evangelists 
must bring to them this realization. 
Responsibility must be explained in no 
uncertain terms. Such notes as have 
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been struck by Raymond Robins and 
J. Stitt Wilson in our colleges must be 
continued. The men who are in col- 
lege have capacity to bless or to curse, 
to be the custodians of civic and na- 
tional righteousness or to be well 
equipped for selfish aggrandizement. 
Our evangelists should make the con- 
trast unmistakably clear between life 
athrob with a genuine spirit of service 
and the half-life lived at ease or in 
smug self-sufficiency. 

Then, too, there is a spirit abroad 
among some of our choicest men which 
is detrimental to religious growth and 
works. This spirit prompts men to say 
on matters spiritual, “Accuse me of 
anything but enthusiasm.” Missionary 
work is questioned. This group looks 
askance at student conferences. Our 
evangelists should clear the air on these 
questions. There must be a wide and 
deep sympathy with different points of 
view, but the Christian students and 
the Associations of our schools must 
never lose the central purpose of Chris- 
tian endeavor, namely the propagation 
and the strengthening of sincere Chris- 
tian life. 

In this paper I shall suggest four 
types of evangelistic effort, recruiting 
leadership, small conferences for 
leaders, meetings on a university scale, 
and personal evangelism. 

(1.) It is always helpful in college 
communities to get as many as possible 
Christian men, both faculty and stu- 
dents, on record. Very often an invi- 
tation to address a small gathering 
will cause a professor to take a posi- 
tion of leadership in the general Chris- 
tian effort of the institution. Christian 
coaches who are men of consistent life 
and character can be used to great ad- 
vantage. Undergraduates are many 
times the most powerful evangelists. 
What we might call releasing the con- 
fessions of faith of our campus lead- 
ers is an important background to the 
work of evangelism. It means some- 
thing to students to have their leaders 
stand forth and say, “I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ: for it is the 
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power of God unto salvation to every- 
one that believeth. I am not ashamed, 
for I know Whom I have believed and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.” 

(2.) I would suggest a type of evan- 


gelistic work which has proven very 
beneficial. Men who are often well 


along in the Christian life need em 
couragement and strengthening. A 
series of addresses to a small group of 
such men by some strong leader will 
do much to clear away doubts and to 


kindle these local leaders to Chris- 
tian service. Robert P. Wilder con- 
ducted a conference of this sort at 


Yale a few years ago which was pro- 
ductive of much fruit. 

(3.) In addition to getting all lead- 
ers possible on record as Christians 
and conducting these smaller confer- 
workers, I would suggest a 
evangelistic meetings on a 
basis with as strong a 
speaker as it is possible to secure. In 
such efforts the secret of success often 
lies in the preparation made previous 
to the meetings themselves. 

Prayer groups should be 


ences of 
series of 
university 


conducted 


for weeks or months before such a 
meeting. All possible Christian lead- 
ers of former college generations 


should be called back for group meet- 
ing’s the week before the special ser- 
vices. \ll athletic contests should be 
scheduled so as not to conflict with the 
dates selected. Advertising should be 
used in every legitimate way, avoid- 
ing anything bizarre or cheap. The 
whole should be on the high dignified 
plane where it Cards with 
the songs to be used should be on hand. 
Nothing is too small to prove of 1m- 
portance in the meetings themselves. 
Ventilation should be carefully at- 
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tended to before each of the services. 

All possible confusion, such as un- 
necessary moving about by ushers, 
should be avoided. When decisions 
are called for at the closing meeting, 
one’s calling card or a portion of the 
sheet on which the hymns are printed 
can be used. This saves time and the 
confusion of passing special decision 
cards. The speaker can ask the men 
to write their own decision Sincerely 


or suggest some appropriate worthy 
language. Truth and freedom from 
exaggeration or over - exhortation 


should characterize these special ser- 
vices. 

The speaker, to be effective, must 
be an all-around man of seasoned ex- 
perience, deeply reverent of God and 
of men’s minds, and one who speaks 
what he knows out of a consecrated 
life. Let the message be spiritual, full 
of love and truth and abreast of the 
day, and if the preparation be well 
done for the series, let the result rest 
with God. After the meetings the 
men who have made decisions should 
be gathered in groups for a series of 
weeks under able leadership in order 
to ground them in the fundamentals of 
the Christian life such as Bible study, 
prayer, and service for others. 

(4.) Lastly, I would name personal 
evangelism as the necessary accom- 
paniment of successful public meetings. 
The word spoken by man to man, the 
halting confession of faith, often means 
more than all public utterances and 
does much to stimulate decision on the 
important question of discipleship to 
Jesus Christ. Here is the test of the 
real Christian—can one pass the gos- 
pel on to another? The public effort 
may fail, but one can in those intimate 
personal contacts with men make the 
message of love and friendship unmis- 


takably clear on the big things of God. 

“The essential element of personal 
evangelism is a persuasive spiritual ap- 
peal which introduces a man to Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour and Lord, and 
seeks to induce him who was formerly) 


‘consciously wrong, divided and un- 
happy’ to become ‘consciously right, 
united and happy’ through a deliberate 
act of his will in laying hold of a di- 
vine power outside himself.” To do 
such work requires tact and thought ful- 
ness. When a man says he cannot 
speak to another about his relation to 
Jesus Christ he is generally forgetful 
of the fact that he is not urging his 
own merits, but that he is represent- 
ing the Christ. We need more men 
of proven Christian life who will bear 
a personal witness to the power of 
Jesus Christ to save from the sins 
of the body as well as the subtler sins 
of the mind. The personal evangelist 
must incarnate that which he seeks to 
propagate. 

These, then, are some suggestions 
on evangelism in a college: A study 
of the men with their good points and 
their bad points; a policy of recruiting 
leadership and getting such men to put 


themselves on record as willing to 
stand for and forward the Christian 


program on the campus; small confer- 
ences for leaders; public evangelism 
and adequate follow-up work; lastly, 
personal evangelism with strong em 
phasis upon the lives of the workers 
themselves. 

The words of Paul to Timothy have 
a meaning for us: “Wherefore I put 
thee in remembrance, that thou stir up 
the gift of God which is in thee by 
the putting on of my hands. For Goi 
hath not given us the spirit of fear; 
but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind.” 


Why I Am Going to Persia 


By WILLIAM McELWEE MILLER 


UN the north-east corner of Persia, 
not far from the borders of 
Afghanistan and Russian Turkes- 
tan, is situated Meshed, the sacred city 
of Mohammedans in Persia. To 
Meshed each year come a_ hundred 
thousand pilgrims to pray at the shrine 
of the Iman Reza, and toward it I 
hope to start in September.’ 1 have 
been asked to tell why I plan to go to 
Persia as a missionary, and as this can 
be told only in a very personal way, I 
hope the friends who read this state- 
ment will think of it as a personal let- 
ter to them and 
article 

Why am I going to Persia? Be- 
cause the people of Persia are in des- 
perate need of Jesus Christ. As Mo- 
hammedans they admit Jesus to be a 
prophet, but a prophet who was ex- 
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celled in every way by Mohammed. 
The Bible was given by God, but it is 
much inferior to the Koran, which is 
the final revelation of God to man. So 
the Bible and the Christ who is made 
known fo us in it are passed by, and 
hungry souls hunt for the bread of life 
in the book and religion of Mohammed, 
to find in it only a stone. They deny 


that Jesus is the Son of God, but 
without the Son how can they come to 
know the Father? And they do not 
know him. It would seem to the Moslem 


blasphemy to call God “Father.” They 
deny that Jesus died to save men from 
sin, but the Koran nowhere shows how 
a just God can forgive sin or how a 
sinful heart can be made pure and free. 
They say prayers five times a day, but 
how can they pray when Allah is un- 
feeling and unknowable and far away? 
They make long pilgrimages to Meshed 
and Mecca, and often return poorer 


spiritually as well as materially. They 
need to know that God is a Loving 
Father, that Jesus, His Son, died to 
save them from their sins, that the 
Holy Spirit of God will come and abide 
in them. It is to carry this good news 
that I want to go to Persia. 

An inadequate religion, as always, 
results in a defective morality. If God 
is not eternally just and true why 
should man be better than his God? 
And so when Henry Martyn translated 
the New Testament into Persian a 
hundred years ago he tried in vain to 
find a word in the Persian language 
for conscience. A recent author says 
the Persians are the greatest liars in 
the world. Nor has the language a 
word for home. How can there be a 
home where any man may have four 
wives, and as many concubines as he 
can support, where he may divorce a 
wife simply by repeating three times 
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the words, “I divorce you’? It is to 
Christ that we owe all that is pure and 
true in our American life, and by 
Christ alone can Persia be purified. 

Persia needs Christ also to set 
standards and provide adequate mo- 
tives for the care of the minds and the 
bodies of her people. A large ma- 
jority of the men and practically all 
of the women are illiterate. The prin- 
cipal subject of study in the schools 
which do exist is the Koran in Arabic, 
large portions of which the students 
commit to memory, though usually they 
do not understand a word they are 
learning. Arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory and science are not found in the 
curriculum of the average school. 
President Judson of the University of 
Chicago, who has recently returned 
from relief work in Persia, is quoted 
as saying that the only men he found 
in Persia who were in any way fitted 
to take part in the administration of 
the country were the graduates of the 
mission schools. 

Throughout most of Persia the only 
trained doctors are the missionaries or 
the Persian doctors who have been 
trained by missionaries. Sanitation is 
unknown. Infant mortality often 
reaches seventy or eighty per cent. A 
Persian doctor who tried to compete 
with the missionary doctor at Meshed 
had had one hundred per cent cas- 
ualities on his operating table accord- 
ing to the latest report! Christ must 
once more walk in the city streets and, 
through the missionary, give his heal- 
ing touch to the suffering people of 
Persia. 

But does not America, too, have 
these needs? Are not our own people 
hungry for the Bread of Life? Why 


go to Persia when people just as needy 
are to be found by the thousand in 
New York City? Just for this reason, 
that in New York there is also an 
army of doctors, nurses, teachers, social 
workers and ministers with enough 
churches, hospitals and _ charitable 
agencies, it is said, to reach in a solid 
row all the way from the Battery to 
Yonkers, while in Meshed, with a field 
extending 500 miles in all directions, 
working among a population equal to 
that of Greater New York City, there 
are to-day only three Christian mis- 
sionaries. Between a call to a New 
York church (which I do not have) 
and the call of Meshed, I would choose 
Meshed if I could. 

Not only does the need of Persia 
draw me, but the command of Christ 
to his Church to evangelize Persia 
impels me. Certainly He _ included 
Persia when He told His followers to 
“disciple all the nations.” Nor does 
His command come any the less im- 
peratively to us because Persia was 
once partly Christianized and later 
lost to Islam. It was the sheep which 
was lost that the Shepherd was most 
eager to bring back to the fold. And 
if we listen to-day I am sure we can 
hear His voice still sounding down 
the centuries, bidding us make Him 
known not only in Persia but in all 
the two-thirds of the world that has 
not yet heard of Him. 

But why Persia rather than China 
or Africa or India? Strictly speaking, 
the field to which I am going is not 
Persia, but Central Asia. The Meshed 
station was established with the hope 
that it might open the way into 
Afghanistan, one of tiie few countries 
which are still closed to missionaries. 


The Association Friendship 


NE of the best contributions of 
Dr. Speer to the Student Move- 
ment in a long series of notable 
contributions is his last book, “The 
Gospel and the New World.” In the 
chapter “Missionary Organization and 
Life” is a most timely word, (apply- 
ing as well to student Christian or- 
ganizations) for those who are con- 
cerned that the Movement shall be one 
of vitality and kindling power and not 
bound by the grave-clothes of formality 
and convention. “The problem of mis- 
sionary organization,” Dr. Speer de- 
clares, “is not between the employment 
or the refusal of all conceivable instru- 
mentalities of efficiency and influence; 
it is a problem of the spirit and end, 
the proportion and actual result. There 
is a vast deal of organization which is 
nothing but traditional or imitative, or 
which absorbs as much energy as it 
produces.” 
In a concluding section we are re- 
minded of the great objective to the 
attaining of which all our methods and 
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organization should be contributory, 
“The end is the possession of persons 
by Christ and the possession by persons 
of Christ. Is our organization accom- 
plishing that? It may be doing many 
other things. It may be filling the 
newspapers. It may be giving us no 
small public place. But these are all 
dangerous at the best, and are pure de- 
lusion if they are not providing for us 
and for the personal forces which we 
direct that harvest from the ground of 
the human soul, of which our Lord 
speaks, by which we and they do not 
abide alone. After all, we ourselves 
are persons, and it is persons we are 
after.” 

It is profitable exercise for us to ex- 
amine our Student Association organ- 
ization by this central test. Are our 
committees, cabinets, activities, in dan- 
ger of becoming ends in themselves? 
In the larger and busier colleges’ and 

1It is reported that the University of Wiscon 


sin has this year enrolled over 7,000; Columbia, 
190,000; the University of California, 8,600. 


It is also a point of vantage for enter- 
ing Russian Turkestan, a great unoc- 
cupied field. Throughout all this great 
region Islam is supreme, and since it 
is the most active antagonist of 
Christianity of all the non-Christian 
religions, I felt I would like to put my 
life into the effort to meet it in some 
undermanned field such as this. And 
sO my appointment to Meshed made 
me very happy. 

There is a final word I want very 
much to say to my fellow-students in 
America before I sail. For more than 
three years the great desire of my 
heart has been that there might come 
a missionary uprising in our colleges 
so great and so divinely inspired that 
the need for men throughout the world 
would be met. The men are in the 
colleges—thousands of them—with all 
the necessary equipment of mind and 


body. But still the fields lie ungar- 
nered. Why do men not offer them- 
selves? Because they lack the divine 


dynamic, they have not yet been gripped 
by the constraining love of Christ. We 
need a deep spiritual awakening in our 
colleges in which men will be set on 
fire with the love of Christ and with 
a passion to serve Him. Only then can 
an adequate number of Christian mis- 
sionaries be secured to evangelize the 
world. 

This missionary awakening can come 
only through prayer, much prayer. God 
is ready to give when we are ready to 
receive. Can we not give ourselves to 
prayer and work to this end, attempt- 
ing great things for God as we expect 
great things from Him? And will not 
some of you, many of you, 
over and help us? 
bids you. 


4 come 
It is Christ that 


Council 


universities especially, the presence of 
such a danger cannot be denied. The 
increased enrollment this year puts a 
severe test on them all. Certain Asso- 
ciations remind one of small factories 
staggering under an avalanche of war 
orders. They may be very busy, but to 
no great and simple end which fur- 
nishes a regulative principle for every 
worker and for every work. 

It is recognized that the majority of 
leaders of the Student Association 
Movement are constantly endeavoring 
to keep the work abundantly vital and 
dynamic. Many have felt that the whole 
form of organization in which the cabi- 
net was the center often does not lend 
itself to this. During the past few 
years, therefore, a new form of organ- 
ization has been growing up, starting 
first in the state universities of the 
Middle West. When this form of or- 
ganization first developed it was called 
the Promotion Force. After it had been 
on trial several years and met with such 
general approval, a committee of sec- 
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retaries representing different sections 
of the country voted at Northfield in 
1915 to recommend that its name be 
changed to the Association Friendship 
Council. 

The Association Friendship Council 
is a group of Association members each 
of whom assumes responsibility for 
friendly influence with a small, specific 
number of fellow students. 

Essential Elements 
Each member of the Friendship 
Council must be: 

\ sincere disciple of Christ 

Zealous to propagate His spirit 

Pledged immediately after spring 
election for a whole year’s service. 

Willing to pay the price involved in 
making himself a real friend to at 
least this group. 

Willing to give without exception one 
hour each week to Council meeting. 

Willing himself to keep the Morning 
Watch 

Convinced that prayer is the most ef- 
fective friendly act. 

Desirable Elements 

lo find enough qualified members of 
the Council to cover the whole col- 
lege ; 

To utilize the natural social groupings 
of the campus 

Relation to Cabinet 

The relation of the Cabinet to the 
\ssociation Friendship Council is simi- 
lar to that in the army between staff 
officers and line officers. The former in 
both cases have to do with the originat- 
ing of plans and the working out of 
those plans in a unified, comprehensive 
manner conducive to victory all along 
the line. The latter have to do rather 
with the actual work of carrying out 
the plans which the staff (or cabinet) 
have originated and proposed. In the 
army the line officers have small groups 
of men under them and do the actual 
fighting on the field; in the college, 
school, or university, the members of 
the Association Friendship Council 
have each a group of students related 
to them and are responsible for win- 
ning individual students to Christ and 
creating an atmosphere favorable to 
Christianity. At this point the analogy, 
partially at least, breaks down because 
the Cabinet has one further re- 
sponsibility, namely, to furnish the spir- 
itual power and the dynamic of prayer 
for the whole Association Movement 
and for the moral and religious life of 
the entire college. They should feel it 
their primary obligation to guarantee 
“morale.” 

The Cabinet is a form of organiza- 
tion based upon phases of work. The 
committees which are represented on 
the Cabinet are in a sense water-tight 
compartments having to do with certain 
sections or phases of the Christian 
work. The Association Friendship 
Council, on the other hand, is a form of 
organization having as its basic prin- 
ciple individuals or groups of individ- 
uals. In simple terms it is only one 
Christian student relating himself in 
the spirit of Christ-like friendliness to 
a small group of other and possibly 
more needy students and taking to them 
not one phase of the Association’s pro- 


gram, but the entire message of the 
Christian Association. This can be 
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done not at any one time or in a formal 


manner. The element of friendship 
and personal work is essential. Each 
man has many needs and a personality 
which is worthy of sympathetic study 
and delicate, even reverent treatment. 
The new student may need simply coun- 
sel about a room, a job, or a course; but 
the “big brother” will prayerfully watch 
for chances to interest him in Bible 
study, decision for Christ (if he is not 
a Christian) church attendatice and 
membership, social service, a life work 
from a Christian motive, and so on. 

The Council is so comprehensive in 
its method that it can itself undertake 
any task or succession of tasks without 
confusion or alteration of form. With- 
out the aid of some such organization 
as this Council, one perfectly good 
piece of machinery is “scrapped” when 
a new For example, a 
huge membership committee finishes its 
work; a new Bible study campaign ne- 
cessitates a new organization; the 
finance campaign still a third, etc., etc., 
ad infinitum. 

Meetings of Association Friendship 

Council 

Experience in different sections of 
the country up to the present time sug- 
gests two forms of work of this Coun- 
cil and consequently two kinds of 
meetings. 

(1) The 


one 15S needed. 


Council with Bible study at 
the center. No better way can be found 
for the Council member to get to know 
and to influence the members of his group 
than a weekly devotional Bible study 
group. One half the time of the weekl, 
meetings of the Council, according to this 
plan, would be devoted to a_ leaders’ 
training class. How to conduct this sec- 
tion of such an hour may be learned from 
reference to “Training an Adequate Lead- 
ership,” by H. S. Elliott. In this form of 
organization, therefore, each member of 
the Council is either a leader or an asso- 
ciate leader of a Bible study class. The 
best men in’ the community qualified to 
train group leaders should meet with the 
Council during this part of the hour. 

The rest of the hour would be given to 
two things: First, to a discussion of plans 
of work which the Council for the follow 
ing week would undertake. Ordinarily 
these plans would be brought to the Coun- 
cil by the members of the Cabinet. It is 
wise each week to stress for the Council 
only one particular emphasis. Second, 
plenty of unhurried time should be given 
to prayer, especially that each member of 
the group may have “character-kindling 
power” as he deals with the members of 
his group. In such cases a course in per- 
sonal work has been taken up, using some 
such book as “The Christian Life a—Nor- 
mal Experience,” by Weatherford. 

(2) In other colleges the work of the 
Council is not integrated with the Bible 
study program and the Bible groups are 
organized and their leaders coached with- 
out reference to the weekly meeting of the 
Council. In such cases the program of the 
weekly meeting would be something as 
follows 

(a) Checking up on the work of the 
past week (5 minutes). 

(b) Report of the Cabinet on proposals 
for the main emphasis of the Council in 
the week ahead. Discussion (15 to 20 min- 
utes ). 

(c) Prayer (10 to 15 minutes). 

(d) Either at each meeting or at occa- 
sional meetings a discussion of the impor- 
tance of and methods of personal work 


Advantages of (1): 
(a) It simplifies and more closely cor- 


relates the entire work of the Associa- 
t10n, 
(b) It makes unnecessary the attend- 


ance of certain men upon two meetings— 
one for Bible group leadership training 
and the other for the Council meeting. 

(c) It trains a much larger number of 
students in group leadership. 

(d) It guarantees the intluence of each 
member of the Council becoming more 
definitely and vitally Christian. 

Other Suggestions 

In certain places they have a very 
good custom of opening each Council 
meeting with a brief devotional period 
for which members of the Council in 
turn are responsible, each one trying to 
bring some thought from the Bible or 
his own personal experience as the dy- 
namic stimulus for the week. 

Have a simple form of weekly report 
printed for each member of the Coun- 
cil to leave with the secretary or 
president. 

In some cases, for instance at Geor- 
gia and Cornell, it has been found ad- 
visable to have a separate Association 
Friendship Council for freshmen. 
There are many advantages in this in 
relating freshmen immediately to 
Christian work in college. Many of 
them have had much experience in 
school Associations, Sunday schools, 
boys departments and camps, young 
peoples’ societies, and the like. 

\ program for the Freshman Friend- 
ship Council might include brief and 
stimulating reports of biographies of 
\ssociation leaders of the past; for ex- 
ample, Horace Hugh Beaver, 
Roswell Bates, Hutchinson, 
Horace Pitkin, Edward See, Robert 
McBurney, Sir George Williams, as 
well as some of the outstanding student 
leaders in different parts of the world 
to-day. 

Advantages of the Council Plus Cabi- 

net Over Cabinet Form of 
Organization 

It guarantees the Association being 

a vital moral and religious force and not 

merely a series of activities or stunts. 

(b) It trains not a few, but every 
leader in the complete Association pro- 
gram. 

(c) It is a return to the earlier simplic 
ity of the Y. M. C. A. Movement. 

(d) It avoids the danger of overtrain- 
ing some men in one narrow specialty. 

(e) It trains men in personal work. 

(f) It makes the central purpose of the 
Movement more evident to the college. 

(gz) It is conducive to a consciousness 
of each being part of a real on-going 
movement. 

(h) It lends itself with least possible 
lost motion and time to undertaking any 
college-wide campaign. . 

(1) It contributes to naturalness in re- 
ligion, having individual friendship at the 
center. 

(j) It contributes to a healthy, friendly 
democratic spirit. F 
How to Get Association 

Council Started 

\ Council is started when the secre- 
tary or the president or some interested 
member of the Advisory Committee 
personally interviews and draws to- 
gether in a Council meeting all the 
Christian leaders of the college who 
are willing to do personal work with 
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a small group of other men. It is ex- 
plained that the task is not simply to 
get men into Bible study or to help the 
freshmen feel at home or to lead them 
into Christian service or any other sin- 
gle, disconnected act, but rather that 
each member of the Council takes a 
small group of men throughout the en- 
tire year, acting as a “big brother,” in 
a friendly way representing to each 
member of the big group all that which 
the Student Association stands for and 
hopes to bring each member to stand 
for. 

Opinion varies as to the size of the 


group. It may be safe to say that no 
member of the Council should assume 
responsibility for more than twelve; 
general experience would suggest six 
or eight. 

Do not try to cover the whole college 
at the start unless you are very sure 
that you have enough able and conse- 
crated leaders so that this can be done 
through this small group method. Be 
on the watch week after week for new 
material to bring into the Council and 
thus enlarge the circle of the Associa- 
tion’s influence. 

Occasionally some man finds in his 


The Art of Study 


group a student over whom he cannot 
easily exert a Christian influence. At 
the meetings of the Council an occa- 
sional opportunity should be given for 
a redistribution of the groups. 

Allow each member of the Council 
to choose his own group. In certain 
cases, especially in the smaller institu- 
tions, the members of the different 
groups of the Council are allocated at a 
Council meeting. 

Nothing helps so much as regular and 
earnest prayer in binding men together 
and helping them accomplish seemingly 
impossible tasks. 


By HERMAN HARRELL HORNE 


HE art of study appeals to teach- 
ers and students alike. 

During the Eastern Association 
Summer School at Silver Bay, New 
York, in 1919,—a session marked by 
several forward steps,—the faculty of 
the school made this topic a special 
order for one of their five meetings, 
and devoted forty minutes of a two- 
hour session to it, using the discussional 
method. Likewise the Southern Stu- 
dent Secretaries Summer School at 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina, 1919, de- 
voted one of its conference hours to 
this topic. 

Among the reasons brought out at 
Silver Bay for giving valuable time in 
a short intensive course to the art of 
study were these: 

“We don’t know how.” 

“It is a neglected essential of educa- 
tion.” 

“We want to help men study, espe- 
cially to convince men that study is a 
pleasure, not drudgery.” 

“Truth is a living thing which men 
themselves must discover by study.” 

“Study is the root of teaching by the 
discussional method.” 

One may add that a facility in study 
is an economy of time and increases the 
effectiveness of results. 

Why study at all? 

Many a weary schoolboy, and some 
others, would like to know why, indeed. 
Study seems to be a specific instance 
of the general principle that worth- 
while results are proportionate to effort 
expended. Men have to study because, 
though born ignorant, they have to act, 
and need to know in order to act wisely. 
Study also is desirable because, when 
rightly pursued, it enlarges the enjoy- 
ment of life. Particularly does study 
enable a man to solve his own problems, 
and in doing so there is both pleasure 
and growth. Then, too, our work in 
life is a growing thing, or should be, 
and the study of it is a life-long requi- 
site. Especially do we have to study to 
solve some immediate problems felt as 
vital. To this point we must recur 
later. 


What is the ultimate aim of study? 
Certainly not just to know, though 
there is a proper pleasure in knowledge 
for its own sake, and such pleasure 
may be one part of the goal of study. 
But the big thing is the transformation 
of personal and social conduct, to learn 
how to live and to teach men so to help 
our country and our common race, by 
judgment, so that all conduct may 
evolve toward the ideal. A _ student 
who is worthy of the name of “Stu- 
dent,” one who is really gripped by 
such a goal of study, feels that this is 
what time was made for. When sitting 
down to think through a situation, to 
observe a fact, or even to master a 
text, he senses an absolute value. His 
expenditure of other time is just a prep- 
aration for his best use of time in study. 

Why have a problem in study? 

It makes a big difference to a stu- 
dent whether or not he faces real vital 
issues in his study. If not, his study 
is formal and more or less mechanical. 
He studies to recite, or to remember, 
or to pass examinations. But if he 
senses a real situation upon which his 
study is to throw light, then his study 
is vital, interesting, beguiling. He 
stops only because he needs to, not be- 
cause he wants to. All real study be- 
gins in feeling a need which requires 
satisfaction by means of further study. 
In addition to making us more intent, 
and more interested, having a problem 
prevents wandering, provides a real 
motive for study and so increases re- 
sults. It is only by means of study that 
the problem is intelligently solved. 

Where does the teacher come in? 

Of course an independent student 
can be his own teacher. But until such 
independence in study is won, the 
teacher is there as the higher self of 
the student, making him aware of his 
own problems, giving the process of 
study, giving references, asking an oc- 
casional question, and supplying from 
his awn store needed data that are not 
easily accessible. The great thing is 
not to do the student’s thinking for him, 
and yet so confront him with facts 
that he does not escape thinking. The 


teacher’s prime intellectual function is 
to train students in thinking. Ot 
course he also has a personal service 
to render to the character of his stu- 
dents. 

What may we study ? 

The first thing of all is facts. They 
are the proper starting point. Such 
study results in first-hand knowledge, 
without which there is no progress 1n 
knowledge. Such knowledge once ob- 
tained may be transmitted by tradition, 
or it may be printed in books. When 
we study books we are acquiring knowl- 
edge at second-hand, unless engaged in 
some research work in which the books 
themselves become facts to be studied. 
Most reading of books to acquire useful 
information is getting knowledge at 
second-hand or at the n-th hand. 

But in addition to studying facts and 
books, we may study by means of ab- 
stract thought the large questions of 
the universe, its origin, meaning and 
value. Such study belongs in the gen- 
eral region of philosophy, and crowns 
rather than introduces the student’s life. 
So we may and should study facts, or 
books about facts, or books as facts, or 
the general principles of existence. 
Perhaps all things to study fall under 
one of these heads. 

HOW TO STUDY FACTS 

It is by the study of facts that our 
sciences are built up. The description 
of how this process of study takes place 
is found in our texts on logic, espe- 
cially inductive logic. In studying facts 
the primary thing is observation, or the 
attentive scrutiny of facts. One of the 
first results will be some kind of classi- 
fication of facts. The observation may 
go on under natural conditions—that is, 
the facts are observed where they nat- 
urally exist or occur without modifica- 
tion by the spectator, or the observa- 
tion may go on under artificial condi- 
tions—that is, conditions to some ex- 
tent controlled by the student. In the 
latter case we have experiment. Ac- 
companying good observation there is 
a constant fire of questions,—what ? 
why ? where? how? when? Hypotheses 
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of explanation are invented 


and tried 


out Che ones that do not work—that 
is, are not verified by facts—are dis 
card d 

It would be a big mistake for any 
tudent to suppose that only scientists 
may study facts, and that all we can 
do is to study books about facts. All 


our study of books about facts should 
first be based on the study of 

the but it would take us 
long as students to learn everything for 
ourselves from facts and nothing from 
books about facts We need to know 
a great deal more than we can discover 
for ourselves from facts alone, and so 
we turn to books, but not until the facts 
themselves have first made the books 
Besides, the first-hand study 


facts 


mselves, too 


real to us 


of facts should constantly accompany 
the second hand study oft books about 
facts 
[OW TO STUDY BOOKS 
his is important, because if we 


study them in the wrong way we be- 
and pedants. Remem- 
ber that in studying books, as in study- 
ing facts, you have a problem to solve 
in which you are interested. So 


come “grinds’ 


you 


study a book to find the solution of 
your problem You are constantly 
hunting for that. In fact, a book may 
be read through rapidly at different 


times with different problems in mind. 
Have a look at the title page to see who 
the author is, note his standing, and 
think what he may mean by his title. 
Read his preface always in order to 
vet his point of Never judge a 
review of it from a 
standpoint not the author’s own. The 
reviewer should ask as to the extent to 
which the author accomplished what he 
undertook to do. You may criticize 
the standpoint itself, but do not con- 
demn the book for not being something 
which it did not undertake to be. 
the table of contents to see 
author has a good logical 


view. 


hook oO! writ a 


the 
analysis of his subject to present. 

If you are studying on your own ac- 
count, as you should be, and not merely 
to cover an assignment, you may judi- 
ciously omit those paragraphs or pages 
which do not concern your problem. 

Most texts require two readings, one 
rapid and one slow. The rapid reading, 
first, gives an aviator’s view of 
the whol The slow 
the essential details. 
last, 
and fixation of 


iT don 
reading masters 
If the rapid read- 
its purpose is review 
material, as well as 
seeing the material as a whole. Some 
students do the rapid reading first, 
others last. Both ways worth 


is done 


are 
trving 

In reading a chapter, first note care- 
fully its title, think how this topic is 
link in the long rf the 


one 


chain of 
author’s argument, recall all you already 
the subject, think how such 
a discussion might help solve your own 
proble ai 

In the slow reading of the chapter, 
annotate the margin of each paragraph 
with the essential point of that para- 
graph. This requires a careful analytic 
reading and the ability to discriminate 
and to see meanings behind words. 


know on 


. 
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\t the top and bottom of the page 
write any questions or grounds for dis- 
agreement that occur to you. (To 
treat a book in this way, writing over 
its margins, means that it is not a bor- 
rowed book.) This involves reading 
slowly and critically, and helps the 
reader maintain his independence of 
thought. But we cannot hold that the 
slow readers get most from the printed 
page. The balance rather favors the 
rapid reader, and rapid reading can in 
a measure be cultivated. It is largely 
a matter of concentration and some de- 
gree a question of up and down, instead 
of lateral, eye movements. 

One of the best ways to fix the mate- 
rial in mind after the slow, critical 
reading is to make an outline of the 
chapter, showing title, divisions, and 
main subdivisions. At the end of the 
chapter write a summary of it, and 
think now what contribution that chap- 
ter has made to your initial problem. 

Treat each chapter this way, and at 
the end of the book on the blank pages 
write out your reaction on the whole 
text, stating its viewpoint, its main 
ideas, and the grounds of your agree- 
ment or disagreement. You will agree 
that a book so treated has entered into 
the fibre of your thinking, and let us 
hope the book itself was worth such 
treatment. 


In these days of improving text- 
books, the author himself may have 
annotated and summarized for you, 


leaving it to you as a student to criticize 
and make application to your own 
pr iblem 

\ll your outlines of the successive 
chapters should be put in a little case 
and enclosed in the book itself and the 
whole placed on one of your reference 
shelves. At some future date you can 
very quickly re-enter into your past ac- 
cumulation. 

It is a very good plan to get into the 
habit of noting carefully the author’s 
name, the exact title of the book, and 
the publisher’s name. This will help 
you in guiding the reading of others. It 
is surprising how many such details a 
single ordinary brain that is trained to 
it can Carry. 

But in studying many books, always 
carry the right attitude toward them. 
They are not life itself, which is your 
prime concern; they are mirrors of 
life, sometimes smooth, sometimes con- 
vex, sometimes concave. 


HOW TO STUDY PRINCIPLES 

Besides facts, and books about facts, 
and books as facts, our minds, from 
adolescence on, reach out for some gen- 
eral view of existence. Such phe- 
nomena as dreams and death, thunder 
showers and earthquakes, plagues and 
war, make philosophers of us all. We 
wonder why things are as they are, 
whether there is any general meaning 
in things, who and what God is, 
whether man is a creature of a moment 
or a child of eternity; what evil is, 
whether human society is “perfectible” 
or not, and many such questions which 
anybody can raise and nobody can 
finally answer 

It is worth while to study such ques- 


our 
They are really unescapable, 11 


tions, too, because they enlarge 
lives. 
we are open-minded. 


Each man must think for himself 
here, because there are no fixed an 
swers to memorize. Yet to think to 
advantage one must become trained by 
reading the philosophers. One might 
well begin with Plato, in Jowett’s 
translation. Such abstract thinking 
about the general affairs of life com 
monly goes by the name of reflection. 

What does the mind do when we 
study ? 

Reading between some of the preced 
ing lines, it is clear that when we study 
to advantage we (1) have an interest 
growing out of some real problem 
which we face; (2) concentrate our at 
tention on the subject in hand, which is 
easy if we are really interested; (3) 
recall all the associated material 
can; (4) observe and analyze; (5) 
summarize; (6) criticize; (7) fixate 
by review; and (8) think. Some of 
these things overlap, and they do not 
always occur in the order here men- 
tioned. The thinking appears particu- 
larly in making the application to our 
own problem of the material covered. 


we 


STUDY FOR ACTION 


Recall that the ultimate aim of study 
is transformed life. So every investi- 
gation should end with the question, 
what difference should this truth make 
in life? Some truths, like those of 
ethics, are more practical than others, 
like those of metaphysics. But each 
truth does affect some emotional atti- 
tude and so, in some way, conduct. Be- 
sides, we studied to solve our problem. 
So the complete cycle of study is, first, 
problem ; second, solution ; third, action. 


Edison has made us familiar with 
“light, heat, power.” Changing the 


order somewhat, our problem is heat, 
our solution is light and our action is 
power; or in psychological terms, our 
problem is feeling, our solution is 
thought, and our action is will. This 
cycle is repeated over and over in life, 
or should be. In fact, right living is 
action, motivated by pure feeling and 
guided by high thinking. 

Let me take as one example of a 
splendid student Dr. Robert E. Speer. 
You may have heard him speak and 
been impressed by the beauty of his 
utterance. What a memory, what 
economy of diction, what logical un 
folding of thought ! What is his secret ? 
Apart from his intimate fellowship 
with God in Christ, he gives it to us, I 
believe, in an article of his in the Sun- 
day School Times (March Ist, 1919) 
on “How to Remember What We Read 
and Study,” from which I quote the 
following extracts: “The things to 
select [from a book] are those which 
help to affirm or to illustrate the dis 
tinctive message which we instinctively 
feel or gradually come to perceive is 
our message to men make a list 
of the marked pages on one of the 
blank leaves at the back . nothing 
but frequent repetition fixes it in mem 


ory tell it to the first friend we 
meet cut it out [from a news 
paper or magazine] and file it . . . be 
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on the watch for material . . . the 
acquisition of the ability to speak con- 
secutively and without repetition, with- 
out written notes, is a school of memory 
. the intellectual discipline of think- 
ing out tight-woven statements with 
nothing on paper but a bare outline of 
the course of the main thought is a 
good exercise. It toughens the mind 
and makes its elasticity supple, without 
softness or stiffness, and this habit is 
possible for each of us.” Are these not 
self-revealing passages? 
There are many other things about 
study of which we have not spoken, 


Is Bible 


Denison University 

HE universitygis closely affiliated 

with the Baptist denomination, and 
this fact has made possible the carry- 
ing on of the Bible study program as 
a joint enterprise of the local Baptist 
Church and the Christian Association. 
In the Sunday school there is a Stu- 
dent Department which meets separate- 
ly from the other departments at the 
hour just preceding the Sunday morn- 
ing church service. The superinten- 
dent and teachers are students or mem- 
bers of the faculty and the attendance 
is maintained by committees of the 
men’s and women’s Association. The 
discussion group method is largely 
used, The plan has now been in opera- 
tion for several years, with steadily 
increasing satisfaction. The attend- 
ance this year is larger than it has 
ever been, and the Student Sunday 
School is recognized as an integral 
part of the life of the university. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 


Washington and Lee University 


IX have fifteen student-led Bible 

discussion groups, with a total en- 
rollment of 225 and an average weekly 
attendance of 160. Eleven of the 
clases are in fraternity houses and four 
in dormitories and boarding houses. 
\ll are led by upper classmen. The 
leaders meet in a normal class each 
Monday evening, led by the head of the 
Department of English. The majority 
of the held on Tuesday 
evening, although this varies accord- 
ing to the decision of the class. Classes 
suggest topics, which are considered 
and decided upon by the normal train- 
ing class. So far as any text is fol- 
lowed, Fosdick’s “Manhood of the 
Master” is being used. 


classes are 


Only twelve classes were opened at 
the beginning of the year, three addi- 
tional classes having been added at the 
request of groups. The method of es- 
tablishing a new group is interesting. 
\ suitable man is asked to hold a dem- 
onstration class with the group, after 
which they vote on whether or not to 
have a class, electing their own leader 
when the vote has been favorable. 

CrHarves H. TAayror. 


such as the physical conditions of 
study, mechanical aids to study, sub- 
jects to study, and a sample of study, 
but this article has already reached its 
limit, and you can read these things in 
the books on study. 

But there are two brief final things. 
One is that study may often be done by 
groups, especially that part of study 
which criticizes the author and which 
applies his truth. You will often find 
your best thoughts coming to you in 
stimulating conversation with friends. 


1. Cf. the author’s: 
and Studying. 


Story-telling Questioning 


The other thing is that the hints here 
given about study are just the ones to 
use also in studying the Bible. You 
may read the Bible for information, 
for devotion, and for practice. In the 
latter case, bring your problem, get the 
light of Scripture, then walk in the 
light. This method will vitalize all our 
Bible study, both personal and social. 
I cannot forbear to add that you should 
procure a copy of the Scriptures with- 
out printed annotations, and give your 
own title to each paragraph in the 
Bible. Then you would have begun to 
know for yourself what is in the Bible. 


Study Really Beng Done? 


Mississippi A. and M. College 


E BEGAN last spring by having 

our Bible study committee meet to 
study out the plan which we have since 
used. The dormitories were divided, 
five or six rooms to a section, each sec- 
tion containing fifteen to eighteen men 
of all classes. The committee carefully 
selected the men best fitted to serve as 
leaders. We were getting publicity at 
chapel and through the college paper 
and hand-painted posters. Two of the 
ablest and most consecrated faculty 
members promised their services. They 
adopted as their methods those so 
closely connected with the names of 
Dr. Horne and _ Harrison Elliott. 
“New Testament Ideals for the Present 
World Task” was used for all groups, 
a copy being given to each man. 

Our leaders meet in two sections, one 
on Sunday morning and the other Mon- 
day night, each led by a member of the 
faculty. At these leaders’ meetings 
methods of teaching as well as the 
topic is taken up. 

The groups meet each Tuesday night 
immediately after the call to quarters, 
each section meeting in some room in 
that section. As far as possible a 
leader was secured out of each section, 
a large majority of the leaders being 
upper classmen, aithough in a few in- 
stances freshmen, rather mature men, 
were used. In each group were elected 
an assistant leader, a secretary and 
two boosters, the latter being charged 
with keeping up the attendance. The 
reports of the meetings were placed on 
a large blackboard, which showed what 
every group was doing in the matter of 
attendance. 

After the entire student body had 
been informed concerning the work, 
committees in each section went around 
inviting every man, regardless of his 
religious belief or non-belief, to join 
the group. There were about 1,100 
men in the dormitories and out of this 
number we secured an enrollment of 
965. It is my candid opinion, from the 
various reports which I have received, 
that at least sixty per cent of the men 
have actually and really done some 
serious study of the Bible. 


B. F. Rocers. 


Georgia School of Technology 


A! Georgia School of Technology 
thirty groups, with an enrollment of 
400 students, are using “New Testa- 
ment Ideals for the World Task.” 
This little booklet is proving very help- 
ful in getting the discussion groups to 
use the Bible as a text. Student lead- 
ers are being used entirely. They 
meet every Tuesday evening for a 
normal training class, using H. S, El- 
liott’s book on leader training. The 
groups are formed in different sections 
of the dormitories and in every fra- 
ternity and rooming house around the 
campus. All the men in the dormitor- 
ies and the fraternity houses are en- 
rolled, with an attendance record of ap- 
proximately ninety-eight per cent. The 
classes meet on Thursday evening from 
7 to 7:40 o'clock. The results of plac- 
ing the responsibility for Bible study 
work upon student leaders have been 
very satisfactory. 
. E. L. Secrest. 


Wesleyan University 


E consider this one of our best 

years at Wesleyan because we 
have a strong, balanced program, in- 
cluding, besides Bible study, vigorous 
evangelism and industrial service, in 
which a good number of men are doing 
high-grade work. 

We have twelve Bible study groups, 
with an enrollment of 190 men—fresh- 
men and sophomores. The leaders, 
with the exception of myself, are upper 
classmen. We are using “The Man- 
hood of the Master,” the leaders meet- 
ing weekly in a normal training class 
under a member of the faculty. Some 
one member of the group takes up the 
lesson as he would teach it; this is fol- 
lowed by general criticism and discus 
sion. The average attendance at this 
normal class for the past seven weeks 
has been eleven out of twelve leaders! 

We have three courses for upper 
classmen—a study of industrial and 
social conditions, a mission study class, 
and a real Bible class in Burton 
Mathews’ “Life of Christ.” In this 
last named course we are just shooting 
for the men who want to study the life 
of Christ and are willing to spend some 
time on it. H. A. Lum. 
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The 


HIRTY student generations have 


passed over Poland in chains. If 
it be true that hope deferred 
maketh sick the heart, then Polish 


hearts might well have despaired long 
ago. And yet the very buoyancy of the 
student-temper, the inborn faith in a 
future which should better than 
either present or past, has kept the 
youth from losing its grip. 

It was just a hundred years ago that 
there existed in the one university the 
Poles dared to possess, in Wilno, a 
Student Movement whose lofty pur- 
poses were strangely like those of our 
Associations of to-day. As a secret 
society (for it could not be anything 
else!) it flourished, reaching a couple 
of hundred youths, until in 1822 a 
traitor was found who revealed its ex- 
istence to the Russian gendarmerie, and 
wholesale prosecution followed. The 
soul of the movement, Thomas Zan, 
took the entire blame upon himself, but 
that did not satisfy the courts. One 
and all of the leaders were banished 
to the Urals, most of them never to see 
their native land again. Among them 
was Mickiewicz, greatest of singers 
and prophets, the poet of the circle, 
whose “Ode to Youth” has remained, 
forever to be a challenge to the service 
of God and humanity. These “Men of 
the Shining Eyes,” as they came to be 
called, were the apostles of Romance, 
of a New Birth, in their enslaved 
mother-land. Being dead they are yet 
speaking ! 

With the year 1830 came the first 
revolt, which ended in disaster, and in 
the wholesale eviction of patriots from 
the land. The Emigration, as it was 
called, joined either in Paris or under 
Mazzini the ranks of Young Italy, 
and bided their time. 

That time seemed never to come. 
The year 1848 passed by, with no hope 
of emancipation. The Crimean War 
humbled Russia, but did nothing to set 
the Poles free. Then came the second 
revolt, in 1863. This, too, was a fail- 
ure, as it must be, for a mere hand- 
ful tried to fight an empire. A worse 
disaster for Poland was that at Se- 
dan. With Bismarck master of 
Europe, what hope could the Slav 
peoples have? The words of Mickie- 
wicz had indeed come true, that “The 


be 


as 


god of politics has become a Prus- 
sian !” 

Dreary years followed. Poland’s 
name and fame were almost erased 


from international thinking in Europe. 
Positivism threatened to sweep the 
land and destroy the old ties that bound 
the people to their language and litera- 


ture—al! that remained of former 
greatness. Then two men came, sent 
of God to save the nation. 

One was Henryk Sienkiewicz. Ina 


masterly triology of historical novels 
he set before the youth of the nation 
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Resurrection of Poland 


By W. J. ROSE 


the greatness of her past in such a way 
as to make it impossible for them to be 
content with an ignoble future. Then, 
in “Quo Vadis,” he drew a picture of 
the triumphs of the suffering Christians 
amid the imperial splendors of Rome 
pointing once more in silence a moral 
to adorn his tale. 








The other was Jan Mateyko—called 
by those who know his work the 
Modern Michael Angelo. He, too, 


steeped himself in the history of the 
past, and painted upon a score of 
mighty canvasses the glory as well as 


the shame of his forefathers. The 
execution of these paintings, alone, 


is enough to establish them, but the 
philosophy of the master, his intuition, 
his daring—all these have done their 
work upon the growing generation. 
Only since 1870 have the Poles in Gali- 
cia, the Austrian possession, been al- 
lowed the measure of tolerance they 
enjoyed before the war of that year. 
Slowly, in spite of every kind of 
difficulty, two universities, Cracow 
and Lwoff (Lemberg), have been 
working their way to efficiency. 
The latter institution has been impeded 
by an unhappy nationalist intrigue. 
Crakow at one time would tolerate no 
Protestant on its staff, and it was only 
a decade ago that a lecturer dared to 
raise his voice in criticism of dogma 
and polity. More than once, when a 
priest rose to protest against such free- 
dom of speech, he was hissed down by 





the students—a sure sign that the 
leaven of free-thinking was at work. 
All this time the best brains of 


Poland were abroad, seeking in Paris, 
in Vienna, in Munich, even in America, 
that liberty denied the home universi- 
ties. Many a man found a place as an 
engineer, a physician, a librarian, a 
research scholar, in some foreign cen- 
tre—and was lost forever to his native 
land. Chiefest among these, perhaps, is 
Madame Curie, whose real name is 
Sklodowska. It was Polish engineers 
who virtually built the Siberian rail- 
way. Nor is this the only achieve- 
ment to which they may lay claim. 
*” * * * * 

the situation? 
Instead of the one-and-a-half uni- 
versities which the nation of 24,- 
000,000 people were allowed before the 
war, it has this year at least six, 
and possibly seven. This will not 
include the schools of engineering. 
mining and the like, nor will it include 
commercial colleges, schools of art and 
music, or agricultural colleges. The 
field, therefore, is greatly extended. In 
Warsaw the university had been Rus- 
sianized for nearly a century; now it is 
Polish again. In Lublin a Polish Rocke- 
feller has just founded and handsomely 
endowed a modern Catholic University 
on the plan of Fribourg or Louvain. 
There is no doubt that Posnania will at 


But what now is 


last have what the Germans would 
never allow, a worthy university to 
serve that progressive province; while 
Wilno, even though it should become 
the capital of an independent Lithuania, 
will certainly have provision made for 
lectures in Polish for the large Polish 
population. 

In these institutions approximately 
15,000 students were registered last 
autumn, Poles and Jews. Perhaps one- 
third of the number may be reckoned 
as consciously Catholic, i.e., Christian 
in sympathy. The rest will be seekers, 
free-thinkers and materialists. Apart 
from a small fraction of selfish men 
and women, all will be preparing for 
some field of public service. Many will 
be open to every right kind of leading. 
Unfortunately the scarcity of compe- 
tent leaders, whether in purely scien- 
tific or in broader fields, is bound to 
make itself seriously felt. 

The needs from without 


are not 


great. Sympathy and prayer will do 
most. No thought of Poland as a mis- 


sionary field is necessary—unless in the 
same way that America is one! A 
few Anglo-Saxons who will go in as 
students or teachers, to make them- 
selves one with the people—in no case 
to attempt to proselyte, but by their 
lives to exemplify the spirit of Jesus 
Christ—that is the immediate need. 

To this might be added a sort of 
Friendship Fund: which might be pro- 
vided by the students of the new world, 
to help put, say, two student leaders in 
the field until such time as the sore- 
smitten land recovers from the war and 
becomes self-supporting. These men 
could gather their fellows around them 
for specific bits of social service, wel- 
fare work and the like, as well as for 
the study and emulation of the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. By slow degrees 
the work will take root and the fruit- 
age is sure. 

Our deepest desire is that the idea 
of a League of Nations should secure 
the allegiance of the best thought in 
all the countries of the world, and that 
all nations should contribute unselfishly 
and wholeheartedly to making it a 
success. The idea must always appeal 
to us in a special way in the Student 
Movement, because we know some- 
thing of a similar league—a league of 
the students of all nations. We have ex- 
perienced its benefits, but we have also 
learnt some lessons. The war has em- 
phasized how much this league of stud- 
ents has meant to us all: how it has 
colored our thinking and affected our 
practice. The Movement has put us 
to school, and we have learned some 
things. One is that we have found a 
better way—that Christianity is right- 
ly called “the way.” It is the one road 
for humanity to take; all other ways 
lead only to disorder or to battlefields. 
—From The Student Movement. 
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Editorials 


Finishing the War 


“The war for democracy and internation- 
alism will not end, however, with the treaty 
of peace. The present war is but an inci- 
dent, disastrous and ghastly, in a larger 
development, in a struggle between two 
principles—the principle of autocracy, mili- 
tarism and nationalistic imperialism, and 


the principle of democracy. The moment 
the war ends the struggle will change its 
form, though not its character.” 

Walter E. Weyl. (Written in 1918.) 


This magazine is not published with 
any direct political intent. It is the 
organ of a movement of students. Its 
aim is to assist in challenging Ameri- 
can students to a fresh and thorough 
study of the mind of Christ and to sum- 
mons them to an unreserved and sacri- 
ficial carrying out in all of life of the 
convictions which always grow out of 
such a study. Such convictions cannot 
fail to cause the scrutiny and readjust- 
ment of much of our present personal, 
social and international life. 

Students with such a background are 
willing to pay the price of their beliefs. 
This was abundantly evident during the 
war. There were held before them 
at that time certain aims for a new 
world order which seemed the natural 
corollary of the ideals which they had 
seen in college chapels, classes for so- 
cial and mission study, and evangel- 
istic meetings, and which they had 
shown in lives of practical service in 
their student communities. The war 
became for many a New Crusade. But 
the victory is elusive. The new world 
is not yet. For the final triumph of 
those ideals held before us in the war 
we must renew our consecration. This 
demands evident personal, college and 
social reform. We believe it demands 
also on the part of American students 
immediate help in at least four other 
ways: 

(1) Opposition and Intervention in 
Mexico. The present hour threatens 
the peaceful relations between our gov- 
ernment and that of President Car- 
ranza. That there are many reasons 
for better conditions in Mexico and 
better relations between that nearest 
neighbor and our own country none 
will deny. Resort to the military so- 
lution, however, is the very last of pos- 
sible ways before us. Judging from 
the information concerning the situa- 
tion that is given to the public and the 
general suspicion that most of it is the 
direct result of propaganda with which 
the great oil industries seem strangely 
connected, tg rush into war would be 
a mark of the Prussianism which a few 
months ago we were all ready to give 
our lives to destroy. We believe there 
is a more excellent way, and every one 
of us should make himself immediately 
count in guaranteeing the following of 
that better way. 

2) The Establishment of a League 
of Nations. Last year a larger num- 
ber of American students than ever be 
fore studied foreign missions; that is, 
internationalism from the Christian 


point of view. We are firmly con- 


vinced that the only hope for proper 
international relations is in Christ. We 
regard the foreign missionary cause 
as the most hopeful movement in the 
world to-day. We see, however, the 
need of more adequate instruments of 
international and interracial relation- 
ships. We are bitterly disappointed 
that more of the original idealism of 
the war does not pervade the proposed 
covenant. We fear its suggestions of 
perpetuation of present interracial sus- 
picion and hate. Yet with all its im- 
perfections, it is a decided step for- 
ward in international dealings. It is 
infinitely better than the “Little Amer- 
ica” ideals and the cheap politics which 
have characterized much of the recent 
Senate and press discussions. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that the treaty and the 
covenant should be immediately rati- 
fied. To revert now to selfish insular- 
ity even worse than before the war 
would be, in one real sense, to have 
lost the war. 

(3) Everything Possible for the 
Relief of Suffering in Europe. We 
rely upon the judgment of Mr. Hoover 
and those associated with him who 
have disinterestedly studied the con- 
ditions and we believe everything pos- 
sible should be done, through govern- 
ment and philanthropic channels, to 
relieve the suffering and_ starvation 
which is spreading through so much 
of Central Europe. 

(4) An Honest Effort to Meet the 
Pressing Questions of Interracial Re- 
lationships. This must begin at home. 
The Negro must receive, for his own 
sake chiefly and also as much for the 
sake of the white man, full opportu- 
nity for self-realization and Christian 
justice in industrial, judicial and social 
life. “The Negro is the acid test of 
American Christianity.” 

As students, we proved during the 
war days that we were ready to give 
of our means and our very lives 
toward making a new world. We 
pledge ourselves anew to these great 
ideals and tasks and will endeavor, by 
studying all possible ways of influence 
and service, to guarantee their per- 
petuation. 


A Momentous Event 

Probably no event in the history of 
student life in America has been antici- 
pated with such nation-wide enthusi- 
asm as has the Des Moines Conven- 
tion. The large attendance of preced- 
ing Student Volunteer conventions was 
secured by great effort. This year, 
however, the task has been rather to 
keep the number of delegates limited 
to the seating capacity of the Des 
Moines Coliseum. 

These students have been prepared 
by the events of recent months and 
years to look at the whole world as the 
field of their life work. They have met 
one challenge to consecrate all their 
abilities to a great cause and are com- 
ing to Des Moines ready for any chal- 
lenge that God and the need of the 


world may make. They expect great 
things; they will receive great things. 

This gathering is impressive for 
many reasons, but for none more than 
because of what the body of 6,000 dele- 
gates represent. Here are gathered 
the Christian leaders of the present 
college generation of North America. 
They represent the Christian homes 
and churches of America as_ well. 
Whither shall they lead? If we give 
each delegate an average of forty years 
for service after the Des Moines Con- 
vention, we have a total of 240,000 
years devoted to the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God! Can anything be 
beyond the power of such a consecrated 
dynamo of personality, when linked 
with the inexhaustible resources of a 
living God? This Convention must 
mark the beginning of a new era in the 
life of the Student Movement of Amer- 
ica as an unselfish world force. 

A full report of the Convention will 
be given in the next number of this 
magazine. Additional copies may be 
had at 15 cents a copy if orders reach 
New York before January 15th. 


The International Student 


Secretaries’ Conference 
The decision has been reached to 
hold in August, 1920, a conference or 


assembly of secretaries and other 
Christian workers among students. 
The International Summer School 


Committee, representing the local and 
traveling secretaries, which has charge 
of this matter, met at Detroit at the 
time of the International Convention 
and reached this decision by unanimous 
vote. The Canadian delegates were 
heartily in agreement with the desir- 
ability of having such an assembly in 
which the workers from both countries 
would have full opportunity for con- 
ference and fellowship. 

The Committee has entered into 
counsel with the Conference of Church 
Workers in State Universities and with 
the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation, asking in each case that sub- 
committees be appointed to further the 
ends of the assembly in so far as church 
representatives may desire to be pres- 
ent. The following commissions met at 
Des Moines directly after the Student 
Volunteer Convention to plan reports 
which will be presented at this forth- 
coming August conference: 

1. What is an Adequate Religious 
Work Program for the Large Univer- 
sities and the Place of the Association 
in that Program? 

2. Bible Study Program. 

3. The Social Message and Work o1 
the Student Association. 

4. Life Work Guidance and Recruit- 
ing. 

5. Work, Relationships, and Perma 
nency of the Student Secretaryship. 

6. An Adequate Program for a Col 
lege Association with No Employed 
Secretary. 

7. Responsibility of the Association 
for Missionary Education and Leader- 
ship. 

8. Conferences. 

g. Financial Policies. 








News and Views 


ne of the largest of our univers! 

tir t the close of a somewhat unsuc 

cesstul football sea 

. son, has decided to 
Student 


reorganize its grad 


Leadership 


uate athletic commit- 
tee It is reported 
that this is partly because of the de 


] 
mand 


of students that young men, par- 


ticularly recent graduates, should take 
the place ot several who have s¢ rved 
for long periods. The dramatic club 
of Princeton, for the first time, this 


year presented its annual production 
the help ota vraduate coach. 


he play was written, words and music, 


without 


and entirely produced by undergrad- 
(hese things are illustrative of 
for the 
certain aspects of 
interest. The Student 

recognize the legitimacy 
ol this demand, and upon it have built 
their We should 


to enter any field of 


uates 
students demo- 
control ot 
undergraduate 
\ssociations 


a demand of 


cratic 


work never be 


work, be 


tempt ad 


it ever so needy, which is inconsist 
ent with the continuance of this recog 

nition 
Che opportunity was presented to the 
Colorado Agricultural College Associa- 
tion to contribute to 


Possibilities the wholesome social 
of life of the campus by 
Movies providing motion pic 


tures. Exhibitions are 
viven every Friday night from seven 
to eight o'clock The best films on 
the market ar secured and the at 


tendance averages about 800 in a col 
lege enrolling 800 men. It is proposed 
twenty minut rorum at 
ie close of each pe rformance 


lhe question of undertaking to pro 
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vide motion pictures has been a puz 
zling one to many Associations this 
vear. When conditions are similar the 


experience of the S. \ : e seems to 
favor it \t the same time, the ef 
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with caution Where, as in the case 
of Colorado \gricultural College, 
there is a need which the Association 


an meet, it would seem to be a legiti 


mate expenditure of effort It is 


im 
portant to note that this Association is 
not content to make this hour solely, 
one of recreation. Their plan of com 


ining a forum with this gathering has 
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rhe movies in such a 
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J. STITT WILSON 

out of season, challenges men 
to thorough-going Christian disciple- 
ship. Following his first convocation 
address at the Colorado Agricultural 
College the faculty voted unanimously 
to set one hour each day for a 


season, 


aside 
similar address. 

Following an address at Los Angeles 
in support of the League of Nations 
the following telegram received 
from one of the local committee: 


Was 


J. Stitt Wilson, one of ablest exponents 

United States of covenant of League. 
\bsolutely demolished arguments of John 
son in Clune’s Auditorium, which was 
jammed to the limit and over fifteen hun 
dred unable to gain admittance Upon con 
clusion of speech of nearly three hours, 
audience voted unanimously except twenty 
to ratify treaty without amendment 


It is expected that Mr. Wilson will 
be able to make a few visits during the 
winter in the East, in the South and in 
Canada. 


The annual meeting of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education was held 
this year in New 
York in December. 
This is recorded as 
the most im 
sessions in 
this in- 
church 
the most im- 


Survey of 
Christian 
Colleges one ol 

portant 
conferences of 
influential body of 
One of 


the series ot 


representatives 
portant matters under discussion was 
the survey being made by the Inter- 
church World Movement of the Chris 
well as of the state 

Robert Kelly, the 
(seneral Secretary of the Council, has 
for this work the Associate 
General Secretaries of the Interchurch 
World Movement. A_ representative 
of the Student Association Movement 
was, by invitation, present at one ses- 
sion of the Council and had the oppor 
tunity to discuss certain matters having 
to do with the program of the Student 
Department in which cooperation is 
especially desirable. 


cf leg S as 


Dr. 


tian 
mstitutions. 
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The Association at the University of 
Cincinnati gave a Christmas party at 
which representatives 

Give of twenty-five nations 


Foreign Students were present. Each 
a Chance nation performed a 
stunt typical of the 

“Noel” spirit of the homeland. This 


brought once again to each person a 
vivid picture of the always beautiful 


Christmas story and helped each 
one catch a vision of the varied 
interpretation of the common world 


Event. One student remarked at the 
conclusion: “Now, that is real Ameri 
canism; to blend the whole work into 
a common understanding of the other 
fellow, of how he does things, how he 
thinks of these common experiences, 
how he worships, and how he lives.” 
And it did seem to blend all into one 
common whole, one great family, held 
together by the bonds of love as taught 
by Jesus. 

The spirit of this report is spread 
ing. The account of the work accom- 
plished among the foreign students at 


] 


the University of California (see p. 
13) and at other centers emphasizes 
the possibilities of such efforts. 
Our Associations have too often 
overlooked the fact that the funda 


mental principle of our student work, 
namely, work by students, can be ap 
plied, and should be, to the work with 
foreign students. Without mentioning 
other reasons in favor of such a plan, 
is it not true that we are robbing the 
Christian students from other lands of 
the greatest benefits of our Student 
Association Movement if we do not 
give them the opportunity of sharing 
our experience in initiating and carry- 
ing out some Christian program while 
students? Our Associations will be the 
richer for this fellowship in servic« 


\n interesting feature introduced by 
Social Committee at Grinnell Col 
lege is a series of 
faculty “at homes.” 
Friday and Saturday 
evenings, groups of 
about thirty students 


the 


Meeting 
the Faculty 
Half Way 


are invited to the various faculty 
homes. The faculty serve as hosts and 
the Associations do the inviting, pro 
vide the refreshments, and co-operate 
in planning the entertainment This 
has been found not only to give an 
opportunity for the students and 


faculty to become acquainted, but also 
for the students to widen the circle 
of their acquaintance 

Here we have a plan of bringing the 
students and faculty together that does 
not throw the whole burden upon the 
professor—and his wife. By such a 
plan the Association can bespeak the 
co-operation of the faculty because it 
shows a willingness to do its share 
At the time the limitation of 
invitations dignifies both the professor 
and student. Every Association should 
be looking for such ways to make the 
contact between individual student and 
individual professor more and 
personal. Such effort is especially 
needed in the large universities. 
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The Army and Religion * 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 

YEAR or two before the end of the 

war a committee was formed in Great 
Britain “to consider and interpret what 
was being revealed under war conditions 
as to the religious life of the nation and 
to bring the result before the churches.” 
A more competent committee could 
scarcely have been gathered. The Bishop 
of Winchester and Dr. David S. Cairns 
were the conveners. This committee has 
now issued its report under the title, “The 
Army and Religion; an Equiry and Its 
Bearing Upon the Religious Life of the 
Nation.” It is a remarkable volume, the 
work of Dr. Cairns, but representing also 
the conscientious and painstaking consid- 
eration of the whole committee. The first 
half of the report presents the evidence 
gathered as to the religious views of the 
army under such headings as “The Relig- 
ious impact of the War; the Awakening 
of Natural Religion,” “God and the War,” 
‘Thoughts About Jesus Christ,” “Misun- 
derstandings,” “The Failure of Educa 
tion,” “Points of Contact,” “The Men and 
the Churches,” etc. The gist of the mat- 
ter is summed up by Dr. Cairns in this 
statement 

That probably four-fifths of the young 

manhood of our country should have little 
or no vital connection with any of the 
churches, and that behind this detachment 
there should lie so deep a misunderstand- 
ing of the faith by which Christian men 
and women live, and the ideals of life which 
they hold is, perhaps, the most salient fac- 
tor of our evidence 


The second half of the report discusses 
the lessons for the Church to be drawn 
from the facts disclosed by the evidence. 
“There is no great question before the 
churches,” says Dr. Cairns,” that ought not 
to be viewed in relation to the vast and 
formidable fact, that the young manhood 
of this country in so great a proportion 
is so utterly unaware of the nature of the 
Christian revelation and the splendor of 
the Christian ideal. There is no council 
of the Christian Church that ought not to 
be continually pondering over the mean- 
ing of this thing and asking how so disas- 
trous a condition has come about, and 
what can be done to set it right. It should 
influence every sermon that is preached 
and color every prayer. It is unendurable 
that so great a tragedy should continue.” 

The report proceeds to draw out the 
lessons for the Church, the need of the 
vitalizing of Christian doctrine, of effec- 
tive religious training, of social and per- 
sonal evangelism, of unity and co-opera- 
tion, of the union of God in the Church, 
of the spirit of hope and love and faith, 
of life in the power of a present God. 

It would be difficult to present the relig- 
ious revelation and results of the war 
more skilfully and judiciously than they 
are presented in this report and the sober 
generalizations and conclusions of the 
committee represent the best thought that 
has yet been given to the subject of the 
war and religion. 


and its judgments are solid and re- 


sponsible. It is the most authoritative 


statement which has yet appeared. 

It is a British book, however. The sit- 
uation which it sets forth is different in 
many regards from our own. The report 
declares that its facts and conclusions are 
very different from what they would have 
been at the end of the first or even the 
second year of the war. America at the 


The Army and Religion,” by 


Cairns Association Press 


David S 


This report is a true 
and competent sifting of real evidence 


end of the war is more nearly where 
(;reat Britain was three years before, and 
the facts as to the religious reaction of 
the war with us, accordingly, are not iden- 
tical with the facts set forth by Dr. 
Cairns. We need our own American re- 
port and it is to be hoped that we may 
have it soon. 

Dr. Cairns’ fundamental conclusion is 
that our problem now, as in the war and 
always, is the problem of our attitude to- 
ward life. Is our God a living and trusted 
(sod, and are we to live to Him? “Is not 
the whole question in the end of the day 
whether we shall accommodate ourselves 
to circumstances or to God? The trouble 
is that if we accept the former alternative 
our thought of God will inevitably shrink. 
Whenever in our souls we accept as in- 
evitable something which we know ought 
not to be, our whole moral and spiritual 
energies wane, and something vital in the 
life of the soul is touched, for we think 
less of the power of God, His love, and 
His liberty to help men. Whenever we 
take the other course we take the way of 
faith. We venture ourselves on the Chris- 
tian revelation of God. It is in this way 
that the truths of our religion, from being 
matters of faith, become matters of expe- 
rience, and the knowledge of the living 
God increases, and is passed down the 
ages to the generations of men. 

“We have today to choose between two 
conceptions of God. At such a crisis in 
human history as this, if we do not get 
down to these elemental realities we shall 
build the House of the Future upon the 
sand. If it be true that the materialism of 
the past generations has led to this vast 
judgment, and if in greater or less degree 
we have all been involved in it, churches 
and nations alike, the greater is the call 
to the churches to begin anew with God, 
and to interpret their duty in the present 
crisis, in the light, not first of all of cir- 
cumstances and difficulties, but in the light 
of God, and what God expects of them 
and what in His grace He has given them 
the right to expect of Him. If there be 
any meaning in the Christian revelation 
it is this, that the more we expect of Him 
the less are we likely to be disappointed. 
It is surely more in harmony with the 
Christian revelation than to attempt and 
expect little. The basis of all future plan- 
ning and labor in this regard must be a 
return of all Christian men to a deeper 
and simpler faith in God and His King- 
dom. If they refuse to lead the world in 
this return, who shall lead it? This return 
to God from that practical materialism 
into which we have fallen is the central 
message and inner meaning of the whole 
tremendous judgment. It is the one way 
to meet the crisis of evil with such an 
arousing of all the forces of good as shall 
consummate this great crucifixion of hu- 
manity by a spiritual resurrection.” 


A Syrian Conference 


ITH Miss White, a Y. W.C. A. sec- 

retary, I started on a Turkish boat 
in good faith about getting a train at Pan- 
derma. But when we got there—no train! 
After seeing the French lieutenant 
and directeur of the road, we _ per- 
suaded them to put a third-class coach on 
the engine that was off at midnight for 
Balikesser, where it was to pick up a 
Royal Prince’s train for Smyrna. Would 
they give us a place with the Prince? They 
certainly would! So they wired ahead for 
a compartment, which we found waiting 
for us. It was rather a gala trip, fér at 
every station this young Prince Abdul 
Yarim was received with much dignity 
and subjection. He was preaching peace 


in his realm. He brought to all the 
greetings of His Majesty the Sultan and 
recommended good feeling between the 
Turks and the Armenians. In one station 
a number of Armenians recognized Miss 
White, the daughter of the president of 
(Anatolia College, and greeted her most 
warmly. It was a big contrast to the 
pomp of the Prince’s greeting, which was 
ceremonious and official. 1 cannot im- 
agine how it must feel “on the inside” to 
be one of a subject race! 

At Belikesser we got off for three hours’ 
wait. We looked about the village and 
found some Armenians whom we plied 
with questions. They told us that about 
2,000 out of 8,000 Armenians have re- 
turned. Doubtful if more than that would 
come back. They are in sore need of agri- 
cultural implements, but they claim it 
would be useless to give scenhemaiate to 
them, for the Turks would steal them, As 
the Prince was waiting there I had a talk 
with the new governor of the place, a 
young Turk, and asked him several 
questions. It seemed strange to me 
why they had made a_ distinction 


between the Orthodox and Protestant 
Armenians in the deportations — the 
latter being left in their homes. He 


said it was the orders given by the Ger 
mans! And I saw the Armenian church, 
or rather what was left of it. It had been 
used as a stable. All movable things had 
been looted, and it was a sorry looking 
place. The American Committee for Re- 
lief in the Near East, in its vast program 
for the interior, is now helping this town. 

I was completely won by that con 
ference at Paradise. A happier name it 
could not have, it comes so near being 
true. The possibilities of this gathering 
are enormous. I plunged in and helped 
where I could. Had a Bible class and a 
couple of speaking engagements. And 
more than that, I had talks with many in- 
dividual students about problems brought 
up by them. Among them there are surely 
pastors and Association secretaries, Espe 
cially was I impressed by young George 
Mylonas, the president of the student As- 
sociation there. He is taking a wise cours« 
in his training finally to work in his 
church. 

With the preoccupations of Drs. Mac 
laughlin and Reed for the American Com 
mittee for Relief in the Near East, it was 
a wonder that anything should have been 
done. However, all were enormously 
helped and inspired. At the testimony 
meeting at the end this came out clearly. 
Armenians got up and told of what it 
meant to them and how they should have 
a spirit of forgiveness. A Christian Turk, 
wearing Turkish uniform, told what a 
joy it was to him to be back there after 
four years’ absence. It gave him a clearer 
conception of the Christ he loved, a first 
vision of Whom he had seen at the out- 
door meeting at the last conference be- 
fore the war. This Turk also spoke of 
the ill that had been done in this unhappy 
land, and he hoped people would realize 
it was the “bad ones” that did these un- 
speakable things. 

Several students who had been in the 
army told how the conference had given 
them new faith. For example, one said 
“Four years ago I assisted in the first stu 
dent conference. I have drifted a little on 
account of my military life and sufferings, 
but this conference renders me capable 
once more to follow a Christian life and 
especially believe in the immortality of the 
soul, which I think is the fundamental 
spirit of Christianity.” To have students 
really say, “I have realized the power of 
the living Christ” means about all we 
in this blessed work can hope for! 
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John W. Wilce 


TS understand the phenomenal success 
of the football team of Ohio State 
University one must understand, too, the 
personality of its coach, John W. Wilce, 
and of the entire Athletic Department, 
headed by Director Lynn W. St. John 
Entering the Western Conference in 
1912 as the “babe” of the conference, Ohio 
State won the football championship in 
1916 and 1917, losing it this year to Ih 
nois in only the last eight 


seconds of 


lack Wilce was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1910 with a 
B.A. degree In school he had thre« years 


on the crew and three as fullback on the 
football team, chosen as all-Western full 
in 1908 and serving as captain in 1909, 
On graduation he directed athletics at the 
La Crosse (Wis.) High School, turning 
out championship teams in both football 
ind basketball. In 1911 he returned to 
Wisconsin as manager of athletics. In 
1913 he came to Ohio State University as 
football coach and director of intra-mural 
athletics, which was then a new field of 
athletic endeavor at the university. Dur- 
ing his stay at Ohio State, he carried a 
full schedule in the medical college and 
in June, 1919, was graduated with an M.D. 
degree, and is at present an interne in a 
city hospital 

lo understand athletics at Ohio State it 
is necessary to know the new type of 
Christian visioned leadership introduced 
by Director St. John and his all-year 
coaches. The entire staff of permanent 
men has placed intercollegiate athletics 
and recreation for all on a very high 
plane. Coach Wilce’s intra-mural achieve 
ments and his teaching in the summer 
school have not been the least of his con 
tributions to the life of the university. 

While at W isconsin Jack Wilce was stu 
dent president of the Association. He ex- 
pressed his reason for acceptance in an 
address to a group of Y. M. C. A. team 
workers at Ohio State when he said 
“Our Association was comparatively weak 
I believed in it and its possibilities, and so 
was glad to jump in and give it all I had.” 
His leadership on the campus and in the 
community is strongly Christian. One of 
his star men, “Chic” Harley, twice all 
American half and a Christian leader of a 
quiet stamp, was a member of one of 
our most successful Gospel Teams. 

Coach Wilce is a man of few words, 
but few are weighted with meaning 
ind purpose—his words have punch and 
power. His dynamic personality radiates ; 
he has positive, strong opinions and is un 
atraid to utter them; he is exceedingly 
modest, even retiring : 


those 


But to those who know him best he is a 
prince among men, beloved and honored 
a real Christian leader. 


From Campus to Coal Mine 


Headed by the 
squads of 


football team, several 
students from Kansas Univer 
sity re sponded to the appt al of (,overnor 
Allen of Kansas for volunteers to mine 
coal in that state. They were quartered 

dog-tents and, despite the zero tempera 
ture, worked the strip mines steadily. As 


the mines usually close down entirely in 


severe weather, the energy or these 
students greatly impressed the regular 
miners. 


In addition to the 
in the 
were 


men working 
mines, a large number of students 
members of the State National 
(suard, which was called into service to 
aid in opening the mines. 
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Friendship Council Notes 


Ms! of the schools and colleges 
o1 are operating on 


Tennessee 


the Friendship Council plan. As 
organized in this. state, the plan 
is as follows: The four elective of 
ficers choose a chairman and an as- 
sistant chairman for each of ten com 
mittees which are responsible for Bible 


study, missions, publicity, etc. The four 
ficers, with these sixteen committeemen 
constitute the promotion committee. This 
committee meetS as early in the fall as 
possible and divides the remainder of the 
student body equally among the com- 
mitteemen Every man is placed on 
some one’s list. The president and vice 
president have as their task keeping al! 
the' committees on the job. To give the 
vice-president more than a mere title, as 
is often the case, he is assigned the di 
rect supervision of one-half the com- 
mitteemen. It is believed that this not 
only divides the task of the president but 
also makes for ‘efficiency. 

Of course, the first duty of each man 
on the committee is to get well acquainted 
with each man on his list, know all 
about him, and keep on knowing all about 
him all the year. In carrying out the 


work of the year the procedure is, first, 
for the two men on any committee to 
meet with the president and work out the 
program and policy of their work. Then 
it is discussed by the whole committee 
until the plan is clear and satisfactory 
to all members. Next a time is agreed 
upon—usually of thirty-six hours—in 
which time every student is to be ap- 
proached. he plan includes not only 
promotion of the Association’s program 
but also the cultivation of every man in 
school. Any case of special need it 
brought before the whole promotion com 
mittee and everything possible done to 
help. In this way the whole committee 
of twenty men are able to stand behind 
every man in college whenever their help 
is needed. 


H. F. Comer. 


A? the University of Georgia we had 
a Promotion Committee—a name 
which, by the way, I regard as a poorer 
one than Friendship Council. This com 
mittee had become an established tradi 
tion through five years of effective work 
and had won the esteem of the commun 
ity and the adjoining town. 

With a membership of about seventy 
maintained a weekly 


five we attendance 


of about sixty. At our weekly meetings 
we preceded the business i 
lecture with a supper. 


session and 
This occasion was 
always a social one at the beginning, and 
deeply spiritual at the close. Each cabinet 
man made a point to get certain of th: 
Promotion Committee to attend each 
week. At various times all the students 
were reassigned to the promotion force, 
so that at all times some committeemar 
would be trying to get each student to 
participate in the Association activities 
The cabinet men checked up on the com 
mitteemen to see that this was done 

Some very successful campaigns wer: 
put across by this force and good church 
and Sunday school attendance maintained 
throughout the year. The group was also 
used for distribution of literature and for 
personal Christian work \ thorougl 
Bible study survey and canvas was made 
by these workers 

The most notable work of the commit- 
tee, however, was the conducting of a re 
ligious meetings campaign. Looking for 
ward to a visit from Stitt Wilson, for a 
month we held daily morning watch pray- 
er groups in all dormitories, making 
a study of a personal work text. Ther: 
was full attendance at the meetings and a 
follow-up of applying the 
netted good returns 

Joun W. JENKINS. 


social gospel 


HE working force of the Asso 
ciation at lowa State is called 
The Committee’ of One Hundred 
on Counsel’ and Promotion. This 
title is fairly indicative of the work 


expected of these men. At a recent meet 
ing new suggestions varied from having 
the phonograph shut off during study 
hours, to suggesting new members for the 
committee. Counsel is sought on many 
things: once it was concerning the hold- 
ing of an informal musical on Sunday 
afternoons. The vate for this was unani 
mous. Another time counsel was sought 
on how to deal with men guilty of small 
delinquencies in money matters, et 1 
the Association game room and cafeteria 
There was a discussion and quite a unan 
mous agreement. 

This committee is thought of as a group 
of pace setters. For example: they wer: 
told when enlisted that they must set th 
pace in school on personal conduct, church 
work, “Y” work, giving to foreign work 
budget, etc. The committee has a monthly 
supper, followed by a meeting. 














PIT TRAIN, MANNED BY KANSAS UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, WHO HELPED KEEP THE 
STATE OF KANSAS SUPPLIED WITH COAL 
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The Foreign Students’ Cabinet 
of the University of Cali- 
fornia Y. M. C. A. 


HIS is a very unique and cosmopoli- 

tan organization. It is composed of 
men from every clime and from all 
parts of the world; men from the para- 
dise islands of the mid-Pacific; men who 
have dwelt dy the old rivers honored by 
tradition and in the works of Oriental 
sages; men whose faces have felt the 
chilly winds of arctic countries; men who 
have lived on broad plains amid millions 
of coffee-bearing trees; men from moun- 
tainous regions, and men who have seen 
the life and civil struggle of nations being 
born. And all these men are bound by 
one common tie—sound, stable and ever- 
lasting; allegiance to the Master and 
Savior of all men, Jesus Christ. 

This cabinet was organized in January, 
1919. During the last days of the pre- 
ceding month the Associations of all the 
California colleges met for a_ five-day 
conference at picturesque Asilomar. Of 
the sessions touching life problems, one 
was devoted to the foreign students. 
Thrilling and heart-touching were the 
speeches of these men. The keynote of 
all was “Christ in all things is the solu- 
tion of my country’s problems.” One, a 
short, sturdy and intelligent Korean lad, 
closed by uttering words that engraved 
themselves into the minds of all hearers, 
God bless my country, and lead us, oh 
Uncle Sam!” Another, a Mexican, em- 
phasized the need of better understanding 
between his republic and its big brother of 
the North, and laid down as the bond to 
make and safeguard international friend- 
ship, the mind and spirit of the world’s 
Saviour. 

Out of this session came a permanent 
Foreign Students’ Cabinet and an Inter- 
national Forum, in which world problems 
were discussed. In April, an International 
Team was chosen, to tour the colleges 
of Southern California. This was com- 
posed of H. O. Anderson (United 
States), K. S. Jue (China), L. T. Ruiz 
(Philippine Islands), G. Whang (Korea), 
J. C. Tagashira (Japan), and H. M. 
Sein (Mexico). These men gave to the 
student bodies of southern California a 
clear message of the vast need of the 
Christianity in other lands and the tre- 
mendous opportunity confronting Amer- 
ican college men and women, in relation 
to these lands. 

The weekly meetings were held Wed- 
nesday at the noon hour and a jolly 
lunch helped strengthen the bonds of 
Christian international friendship. During 
the semester several deputations went out 
to near-by points. 

Twenty-three nationalities were repre- 
sented at an International Thanksgiving 
dinner provided by the regular cabinet of 
the Association. The keynote of the 


whole assemblage was expressed by 
Stephen Mark, of China: “We must 
internationalize Christianity and Chris- 
tianize internationalism.” The guests 
carried away enduring memories of the 
plentiful repast and of the genuine 
world brotherhood spirit that per- 


meated the remarks of all present. Many 
young men expressed their deep gratitude 
for the kindness and sincere service that 
the “Y” had rendered them. Long live 
in the hearts of American students, as 
well as in the hearts of students from 
other lands, the hearth of Christian faith 
and principles on which burns the shining 
flame of love and service to Christianity! 
H. M. SEIN. 


Friendship Fund Still Saving 
Life 

Men who have contributed to recent 
Friendship Funds will be glad to know 
that a letter has been received from Dr. 
A. C. Harte telling of the work accom- 
plished through this Fund in Switzerland. 
He enclosed a letter from the Serbian 
students thanking American students for 
the help given them. At Geneva thirty- 
four Serbian students were assisted; 
Lausanne seventeen; at Freiburg three. 
The following are interesting illustrations 
of the type of aid given by this Fund: 


B , once a strong man, has now be- 
come bent and old from hard work in a 
factory. He had to leave his studies to 
earn daily bread. The factory let him go 
because they had to find work for the 
Swiss. For this reason he asked for help 
and a monthly subsidy of 100 francs was 
given him. 

R- . a student of commerce, suffered 
from tuberculosis caused by poverty. Sev- 
eral doctors advised him to go to a sani- 
tarium. He has no means for paying this 
and asks for help. He further asks that he 
be permitted not to repay the loan of 200 
francs made him. 








Other reports will be fully as interest- 
ing, always emphasizing the same fact— 
that none of the students used the help 
given them to add comfort to their lives, 
but only simply to exist. 


Students of the World 


Herbert E. Dennis, whose death from 
cholera is now reported, went out five 
years ago to work among the students of 
Foochow. Through quiet, friendly influ- 
ence he extended the work of the Student 
Association Movement, especially in Bible 
study, social service and the conferences. 
He was leading other students in a sani- 
tation campaign when he himself fell a 
victim to the plague. 

Seven years ago there were 31,486 uni- 
versity students in India; to-day there are 
over 60,000. Then there were 9,000 appli- 
cants for the matriculation examination in 
the Calcutta University; last year there 
were over 16,000. New educational devel- 
opments are taking place every day—four 
new universities have been established 
since 1914, in spite of the war; seven more 
are promised, and six others are probable 
within the next five years or so. All these 
new universities will be residential, in 
order to avoid the difficulties in the older 
universities where satisfactory living ac- 
commodations are often woefully lacking. 
Among the non-Christian student popu- 
lation, particularly, is there need for Chris- 
tian witness such as an institution like the 
Young Men’s Christian Association can 
furnish to men who otherwise would be 
untouched by direct Christian influence. 


A friend in China sends this word about 
the work of J. C. Clark, who will be re- 
membered by friends of the Student Move- 
ment in the Northwest and in Portland 
(Ore.), where he was for a time boys’ sec- 
retary: 

“In the foreign settlement of Shanghai 
the health department of the government 
provides cement garbage boxes at inter- 
vals in all the alleys. Clark discovered 
that they were not being used for. the 
purpose intended and asked the health 
officer for the _ privilege of  instruct- 
ing the people in a small area. He 
was given a district one-fourth of a mile 
square, to which a group of leaders of boys’ 
work went daily. Where garbage was 
thrown on the ground, the boy knocked at 
the door and explained politely the use of 
the box and the dangers of disease, Usually 
one suggestion was enough. The boy work- 
ers got acquainted with the boys of the 
district and interested them in clean streets 
and clean yards. In a month the health 
officer called the section the best kept in 
the city. The boys of the Association then 
turned its care over to the boys of the 


neighborhood and themselves took another 
section. The neighborhood boys who as- 
sume charge of this work come each week 
to the Association for games and instruc- 
tion.”’ 

A special effort is being put forth in China 
for students who are returning from study 
in foreign countries. These men are sub- 
ject to insidious temptations from within 
and without. Such a campaign is being led 
in Pekin by John C. Childs, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Some very encouraging results have oc- 
curred this year among the principals and 
teachers in the government schools of 


China. From an interesting letter recently 
received from John Nipps, formerly of 
Colorado: 


“The president of Pei Yang University 
and four professors in other government 
schools have been baptized, the principal 
of our largest middle school, the proctor 
at the university and one other professor 
have joined the church on probation. A 
faculty Bible class in a school enrolling 
1,100 students has an attendance of nearly 
twenty. Another principal, not yet Chris- 
tian, is one of the most active members of 
our Community Service Committee. Two 
of our Christian faculty men have gone to 
France to work with the Chinese laborers 
there and still another has just gone into 
the ministry. 

“We all greatly feared that the minds of 
the students would be so absorbed with the 
national situation that we would not be 
able to get them down to distinctly re- 
ligious and spiritual issues. We found, 
however, that the seriousness of the pres- 
ent situation had prepared their minds and 
hearts for the deeper questions of life and 
we have seldom seen such splendid results. 
Two outstanding government school stu- 
dents decided for the Christian ministry, 
one for the Association secretaryship, ten 
to be baptized and twelve of our Tientsin 
delegation to join the church on probation.” 


Do This Today 


Few religious books of recent years 
have reached such a large circulation in 
so many languages as “The Manhood of 
the Master,’”’ by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
‘Ancient Peoples at a New Task’"’ is a fas- 
cinating story of the modern industrial 
movements in many lands, written by Wil- 
lard Price, editor of ‘“‘World Ontlook.’”’ 
Moffatt’s translation of the New Testament 
is fresh and accurate. By many it is con- 
sidered the best of the Testaments we have 
in modern English. 

We want the readers of The Intercol- 
legian to be familiar with all of these 
books. A limited number of each has 
been secured and to each of our readers 
who will send a postcard indicating his 
preference for one of the three, we will 
be glad to send the one selected, without 
any charge to him. 

Address: The Intercollegian, Room 402, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Who's Who in This Issue 


George Stewart, Jr., is the general sec- 
retary at Yale University. 

Herman H. Horne is the author of ‘The 
Leadership of Bible Study Groups.” He is 
professor in the Department of Education 
at New York University. 

William McE,. Miller was a traveling 
student secretary in the Middle Atlantic 
States before entering Princeton Seminary 
to prepare for the foreign field. 

W. J. Rose is a Canadian and a Rhodes 
scholar, who was interned in Galicia and 
is now secretary for the World's Student 
Christian Federation in Poland. 

H. M. Sein is a student from Mexico 
who is chairman of the Foreign Student 
Cabinet at the University of California, 

Lioyd C. Douglas is pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by the 
following committee of the Student De- 
partment: A. J. Elliott, Frederick M. Har- 
ris, Earl H. Kelsey, Elmore M. McKee, 
K. S. Latourette, J. Lovell Murray, E, B. 
Shultz and David R. Porter. 
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Notes From the Field 


Evangelistic campaigns have been con 
ducted by university deputations in six 
preparatory schools during November and 
December Results are evidenced in the 
quickening of the organization in each 
school visited and a total of over 300 
pledges to an aggressive Christian life of 
service 

The South 

Following an evangelistic meeting con- 
ducted by W D. Weatherford at North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture, the 
general secretary of the Association writes: 
“At the last meeting twenty-six men who 
were not members of the church made de- 
cisions for the Christian life, and 150 
signed cards of reconsecration. The re- 


ults of a campaign, however, cannot be 


measured by the number of cards signed. 
I think that this campaign has given this 
Association the best chance it has ever 


had to grip the life of the students. Things 
were getting pretty slack and we needed 
to wake us up... When Weather- 
ford goes after dishonesty and kindred col- 
lege evils, he usually gets somewhere, and 
[ believe he did here.’’ 

Gospel teams will visit Suffolk, Warring- 
ton, Hampton and Dorchester, Va., during 
the Christmas vacation 


something 


Washington and Lee University has fif- 
teen student-led Bible discussion groups 
meeting weekly, with a total enrollment of 
25 Eleven of these are held in fraternity 
house The leaders meet in a normal 
training class once a week 

Berea College has thirteen Bible class 
groups. The “‘Y"’ gave an opening ‘‘get-to- 


gether’’ on the athletic 
dents present There 
freshments The 
the 
partment 

daepartment 
‘ if h 


field, with 
was music 
organization at Berea is 
college is divided into five de- 
with a student section for each 
ind a “‘Y” recreation room for 
department 


The Middle West 


Since the International Convention, gos- 
pel team work has been active in Iowa. 
College has sent out six teams, 
two or three, and Ames 
Other schools organized 
ims to do work before the 
Volunteer Convention. 

Loyal P. Thomas of Penn College last 
fall decided that precedent was not neces- 

iry for the Student Association program. 
Despite many arguments he enlarged the 
community service program to include the 
downtown boys, who had been more or 
less hostile to the college As a result he 
has taken over the coaching in football and 
mass athletics for all the 
and it proved the most popular thing 
in which the college has ever engaged. 
There been a uniting of the spirit of 
the city with the college 

The church co-operation end of the “Y”’ 


800 stu- 
and re- 


unique; 


Morningside 
Penn Coliege 
sent out several 
vacation te 
Student 


has 


grade schools, 


has 


has 


schools 


it lowa State is in operation. Recently a 
campaign was inaugurated to increase the 
Sunday school enrollment from 700 to 1,00U. 
Thi resulted in hundreds of men being 
een personally and as this is written the 
oal appears to have been reached. 

The house religious meeting idea has 
been successfully worked out, although all 
the houses have not been reached The 
minimum weekly attendance was 82, the 
maximum 322 The largest number of 
meetings any one week was 17 

Chicago Metropolitan Student Depart- 
ment has played host at different times 
this autumn to 140 Chinese, 23 Brazilians, 
15 Filipinos, and to many smaller groups 
passing through the city It has as- 
sisted these students in securing Pullman 
tickets and in other ways helped to make 
them comfortable. 


The Ohio State Association has been con- 


ducting a monthly Sunday meeting at the 
penitentiary ind has established personal 

ition in a service way, with the pris 
oner 


A freshman cabinet, patterned after the 


upper-cla cabinet, was formed at Ohio 

State University this fall The member 

of this cabinet were recommended by boys’ 
i county secretaries of Ohio, were 


14 


c ured 
university 


from contacts with freshmen at the 


and from the class as they de- 


veloped. The cabinet meets weekly and 
holds a monthly joint meeting with the 
upper-class cabinet. There are eighteen 
departments of work, including sig 


Brother work, Social and Industrial service, 
Juvenile Court work, Gospel teams, meet- 


ings, discussion groups, etc. The depart- 
mental heads of each cabinet divide re- 
sponsibility in that department and work 


together. 
veloped in 


Splendid leadership is being de- 
this group. 


At Grinnell College the Bible study 
classes are formed in the dormitories in- 
stead of along class lines A class meets 


each Sunday morning in the clubroom of 
the dormitory, studying ‘‘The Social Prin- 
ciples of Jesus,’’ under the leadership of 
faculty men. Instead of an initial enroll- 
ment campaign the responsibility is placed 
upon each class to build up its own enroll- 
ment among the men in that dormitory. 

At Culver Military Academy 625 boys, out 
of 675, are members of the Association 
The entertainment for the school, which is 
a part of the Association's program, has 
been successful to an unusual degree in 
getting the best film and lyceum artists 
for the cadets. 

The Week of Prayer at 


Hope College 


was rich in quiet experience and deep 
thinking. The prayer groups were very 
powerful agencies and most of them are 


to be continued once a week as Bible dis- 
cussion or mission study groups. 

Indiana University has devoted one of its 
general news letter bulletins to the activi- 
ties and program of the Association. This 
bulletin included some very warm words of 
appreciation from the president and fac- 
ulty. Indiana University is raising $1,500 
for A. L. Miller of Lahore, India, a former 
student secretary at the University. 

“Courtesy Week” and “Courtesy Always.” 
Such were the announcements’ which 
greeted the eye in the halls of the West- 
ern State Normal at Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
and it worked. 

How does this sound? ‘“‘This morning six- 
teen men in the South Dakota State Uni- 
versity Association office at 6:15 to begin 
intensive training for a deputation team 
trip during the holidays.”” Did I hear some 


has 


one say that they couldn’t find time for 
training a gospel team? Early morning 
is the best possible time to train—and 


every one has that time if he will take it. 
The religious work chairman at South 
Dakota University arranged a big com- 
munity meeting in one of the churches of 
the town one Sunday evening. The purpose 


of the meeting was to take to the public, 
towns-folk and student body as a whole, 
the proposed program of activities for the 
year. 

Redfieid College has adopted a unique 
program that carries some lessons to our 
smaller schools. They felt that the world 
forum and missionary study groups were 
not receiving due attention. They could 
not put them ahead of other activities, so 
they reorganized their schedule somewhat. 
The first two weekly religious meetings of 
the “Y" are continued as before. The third 


week the 
sionary 


sions, 


time is spent in a regular mis- 

study group; subject, China mis- 
The fourth meeting of the month is 
conducted as a World Problems Forum. 


Middle Atlantic States 


The churches and the Association at 
Penn State, each furnishing sixty work- 
ers, recently made a Bible study con- 


vass of the entire student body and added 


250 new men to their Bible study enroll- 
ment Such co-operation is worth emulat- 
ing. 

A letter from the president of the Asso- 
ciation at Blue Ridge College, Md., says: 
“It seems as if the Association here had 
been born anew. We are on a good finan- 
cial basis; there is a good spirit shown at 
the weekly meetings, and we are sending 
i full quota to Des Moines. We are now 
planning to open a boys’ department to 
take care of the country boys.”’ 


The Association at Colgate reproduced 
for the student body all of the out-of-town 
played by the champion 
These reproductions were 


football games 


Colgate team 


attended by the entire student body and 
the enterprise of the Association in ar- 
ranging this service was greatly appre 


ciated. 

An extremely successful part of the pro 
gram at Columbia has been a 
religious forums consisting of supper fol 
lowed by a forty-five minute address and 
a half-hour discussion period. Recent sub 
jects were: The Right to Believe; The 
Nature of God; The Person of Christ; 
Great Religions of the World: The Bible; 
The Social Meaning of Christianity: The 
Church in the Modern World; Immortality 
The attendance has between 
100 the largest being 400 
says: ‘“‘We strongly 
mend the idea of a meal in connection 
with such a because of the oppor- 
tunity for fellowship afforded. The forums 
were planned to prepare the way for a 
large discussion group campaign during 
the next term. The speakers raised ques- 
tions on theological and social problems 
which we feel many students will be glad 
to discuss more intensely in groups of 
eight or ten.” 


New England 


Dartmouth has ten freshmen Bible study 
groups, with 150 enrolled. In addition there 
is a group for upper-classmen which meets 
once a week. 

Several New England colleges are reor- 
ganizing their Association to make provi- 
sion for the Friendship Council. New 
Hampshire State has a Friendship Council 
of twenty-five students who have 
active the past few weeks in promoting 
different phases of the Association pro- 
gram This council meets week 
and is composed of the Christian 
men on the campus. Colby College has also 
adopted the Friendship Council plan. 

The University of Maine has just raised 
its undergraduate budget, which amounts 
to over $3,000 In this is included an item 
of $1,500 for free moving pictures In 
connection with this picture entertainment 
brief addresses of a _ religious 
are frequently given. 

Bates College has just completed a Bates- 
in-China campaign for $1,000 This sum 
was to aid in the support of a Bates grad 
uate, Wayne Jordan, now at work in China 
under the Y. M. C. A. A $200 objective for 
Des Moines was included The men 
and women students united in the cam 
paign and together pledged $1,400 Thi 
sets a very high standard for a college of 
about 450 students 

The Boston Association has recently ap- 
pointed Raymond R. Brewer as special sec 


series ol 


average been 
and 125, 


correspondent 


Our 
recom- 


series, 


been 


once a 


strongest 


character 


also 


retary for Boston colleges which have no 
employed secretary The various depart 
ments of Boston University secured, under 
Brewer's leadership, funds for the ex 


penses of seventy delegates to Des Moines 
The New England Intercollegiate Council, 


which was such a force before the war 
is resuming its activities. An executive 
committee composed of five students ré 


cently met and after 
portant recommendations to 
Associations of New England 
things it is planned to 
legiate deputations 


made im 
the colleges 
Among other 
promote intercol 
The council also urged 


discussion 


every Association in New England to sub 
scribe for the Student Edition of “Associa 
tion Men,” 

At Brown twenty-six students meet 
weekly for training for industrial servic« 
These men are to receive the certificate of 
the Rhode Island State Board of Educa 
tion at the conclusion of their course 


Two hundred and twenty-seven foreign 
students, from thirty-five different coun 
tries, are registered this year at Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology Among 
the larger groups from Canada, 42 
from China, 10 Mexico and 7 fro 
Norway. 


are 35 
from 


Southwest 
The cabinet of the University of Missour 
Association must mean business, for they 
are planning a systematic course of study 
of Richard C. Morse’s book on Associatior 
history and a course on Association 
methods 
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Pacific Coast and Rocky 


Mountain States 


At the State College, New Mexico, they 
have resolved upon a splendid program of 
sible study covering the entire institution 
and a member of the faculty has agreed to 
provide transportation for all deputation 
trips 

With the appointment of Dr. David P. 
Barrows—a strong supporter of the Asso- 
ciation—as president of the university, and 
with the most favorable attitude of the 
student body toward the Association that 
has been known in years, the Young Men's 
Christian Association of the University of 
California seems to stand at the threshold 
of a useful year’s work Some of the out- 
standing features of the program of the 
past three months are the following: An 
all-university Bible study campaign in con- 
junction with the “YY” and local churches, 
which enrolled 870 students; twenty-three 
discussion groups for freshmen on perti- 
nent moral issues, meeting in neighborhood 
group ind fraternity houses and led by 
upper-classmen, who met in a weekly nor- 
mal group; stag rallies and a joint recep- 
tion with the Y.W.C.A., with a total at- 
tendance of two thousand; five weekly re- 
ligious meetings for freshmen with an 
average attendance of 175: the volunteer 
coaching of the ‘varsity football 
team by one of the secretaries; a student 
employment bureau which secured work 
for several hundred men; the formation of 
1 foreign students’ cabinet, which met once 
a week all term, with an average attend- 
ance of thirty-two. The program for the 
new year will include A freshman con- 
ference in January, when 100 leading fresh 
men will be invited on a trip to a quiet 
spot in the country, for the consideration 
of the Chrisitan needs and opportunities 
in the university; a university-wide 
of religious financial cam- 
paign among the students to raise money 
for mission As the largest undergraduate 
institution in the United States, California 


sec ond 


series 


addresses: a 


sent the largest of all delegations to the 
Des Moines Convention Including secre- 
tarie and foreign students, the delegation 


it the time of writing numbers 151, 

Before the delegates left for Des Moines 
from the New Mexico and Arizona col- 
leges, definite plans had already been 
made for peaking engagements on the 


return of the delegates 


Book Reviews 


The Gospel of the New World, by Robert 


E. Speer. Fleming H. Revell Co., $2.00. 
This, Dr. Speer’s latest book, is a pe- 
culiarly timely statement of the place of 


the missionary enterprise in the world 
which faces us to-day It opens with a 


review of the relationships of the Christian 


gospel to certain outstanding problems of 
our day that of inter-racial contacts 
iong them It discusses briefly the effect 


of the war on foreign missions and then 
take up the function of the foreign mis- 
ionary in bringing the Christian 
to the world and some of the 
ons of policy and objective 


gospel 
main ques 
which arise 
from his work The Christianizing of the 
West upon the East, the 
meaning for our age of the now time- 
honored watchword; “‘The Evangelization 
of the World in This Generation!"’; the 
place of missionary education and the 
medical missionary, and the frequently dis- 
cussed problem of the relation of western 
theological statements and forms of reli- 
ious experience to other races, all are 
handled with the wealth of illustration and 
wise generalization which the author's 
irs of intimate connection with the mis- 
onary enterprise have made possible. One 
lay down the book with the feeling that 
here in comparatively brief compass are to 
be had the 
ot our day, 


impact of the 


views of one of the great seers 
matured by long experience, 
nd marked by sanity as well as reverence 
nd vision. The volume is one which every 
pper-classman interested in Christian 
work and every student secretary should 


id and ponder K. 8S. L 








FORTY OF THE SIXTY STUDEN 
MI 


MISSISSIPPI A. & 


The Way of Christ, by Alexander Purdy. 
The Woman's Press, 75 cents. 
Here is an exceedingly helpful 

The author has chosen a good text, and, 

what is more, sticks to it Those who us¢ 

this book, and large numbers should do 


so, will commend the primary place given 
o Scripture 


book 


t references and bases; for the 
pungent and thought-provoking questions; 
for the estimate of the marks of states 
manship and other qualities found in Jesus 
which are helpful to all who would lead; 
or the author's insistence that ‘‘the 
way’ indicated by 
hope of the world 
Here are a few random paragraphs 
“Jesus, through the very passion of His 
longing for the ‘New Order,’ felt the force 
of every short-cut or apparent substitute 
for God's own way of bringing it in But 
in every instance He resolutely put the 
tempting program aside, committing Him 
self anew to the will of God. — 
‘*To-day, in sorrow and pain, hatred and 
bitterness, service and sacrifice, the hope 
of the New Order is rising like an incom 
ing tide in the hearts of men.” GS 


ilso fT 


Jesus is now the only 


The Mastery of the Far East, by Arthur 
Judson Brown. Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
$6.00. 

Dr. Brown's interest in the Far East is 
well known and the public is already in- 
debted to his pen for much sane and timely 
information on the field This, his latest 
work, is one of the two best books which 
have appeared this year on the Japanese 
problem It takes up in much detail both 
Korea and Japan, particularly emphasizing 
the relations between the two countries 
It is no easy matter for an American, and 
especially the secretary of a board whose 
missionaries have been involved in the 
complicated Korean situation, to discuss 
the problem with moderation and fairness 
Yet it is just this which Dr. Brown has 
succeeded in doing He is neither lauda- 
tory nor abusive, and it would be well in 
these days when Japan is so widely and 
indiscriminately vilified, if Ameri- 
ean could read the papers in which Dr 
Brown discusses her relations to the con 
tinent He does not seek to avoid the 
deplorable and glaring faults in Japan's 
life and policies, but he is quick to indi 
eate hopeful and extenuating features and 
by comparison with Occidental powers to 
point out the undoubted fact that she is 
by no means a inner above all others 
The volume represents the kind of contri 
bution which the Christian spirit should 
make to vexed international questions, and 
while it is too expensive for the purses ol 


every 


many individual students, it should be on 
the helves of every college and city 
library K. S. L 


T LEADERS WHO ARE MAKING BIBLE STUDY AT 
Ss rE ae 


M. A SUCCESS 


Labor Problems and Solutions 


The Labor Movement, by Harry F. Ward. 
The Macmillan Company, $¥.25. 


Man to Man; the Story of tfhdustrial De- 
mocracy, by John Leitch. B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Company, $2.00. 


The New Social Order, by Harry F. Ward. 
The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


These three volumes admirably supple- 
ment one another, but each one can be 
profitably read separately The best order 
of reading is that given above 

“The Labor Movement” is a fresh and 
comprehensive survey in the form of ver 
batim reports of six lectures given at the 
Ford Hall Open Forum in Boston It is a 
tribute to Professor Ward's fairness and 
ecuracy that the lectures drew eulogistic 
statements from such a well known busi- 
man as George Coleman and also 
from a committee of the I. W. W. Propa- 
ganda League Syndicalism, 
the Demand for Leisure and for Income 
1d Democrac: and Industry, are all 
treated with sympathetic insight The 
questions and answers which follow 
lecture give piquancy to the volume One's 
chief criticism is that Professor Ward did 
not elaborate the lectures so as to make 
the volume a more complete treatise on 
these living questions 

Mr. Leitch deserves great credit for hav 
ing worked out a form of industrial demox 
racy for individual corporations which has 
worked smoothly in eighteen out of the 
twenty places where he has organized it 
The fundamental idea is to organize the 
workers, foremen and executives into a 
House of Representatives, a Senate and a 
Cabinet, patterned roughly after the United 
States Government The analogy, however, 
breaks down at one crucial point, namely, 
the workers have no authoritative 
whatever regarding fundamental 
\s Mr. Leitch himself states 
democracy is, 


ness 


Socialism, 


each 


voice 
policy 
‘Industrial 
from the employer's stand 
point, represented by a change of spirit and 
not by a change in the relative 
ownership The several 


rights of 
depart 
ments of the business function as before 
no powers are withdrawn: only remedies 
ire set up for the Noth 
ing but ill-will is taken out of the bus 

ness.”’ In other 
ion between between 
workers and permanent 
fact, and simply introduces the element of 
good will ind co operation That he has 
so wonderfully doing this is 
i. long step in advance, but only a step. For 
in example of the thorough-going applica 


tion 


abuse of power 


words, he accepts the divi 
labor and capital, 
managers, is a 


succeeded in 


of democratic control to industry on a 





large cale, one must go to the Building 
Trade Parliament of Great Britain, which 
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includes 
tives 
wide and omnipotent federation 
account of this parliament is given in the 
December issue of ‘““‘The World Tomorrow.” 


Mr 


ness, 
the chapters telling of the miraculous bet- 
terment wrought in factories by the in- 
auguration of industrial democracy, I con- 
fess 
‘ y es 


“The New Social Order should confirm 
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Ulcers and Cancers 
By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


T is rumored that there is an epidemic of 
gambling in the colleges and universities of 
this country. 

Physicians say that it is quite difficult, in many 
cases, to distinguish a cancer from an ulcer. The 
ulcer is mostly “benign” and responds to treat- 
ment; the cancer is generally “malignant” and 
usually defies remedial processes. There is a 
period when the ulcer becomes a cancer. If the 
affection is internal, correct diagnosis is almost 
impossible. The physician regards every ulcer as 
a potential cancer. If he observes one on your 
nose, he may operate in time; if you get one in 
your stomach, by the time the doctor discovers it 
is an ulcer, it may be a cancer. 

It is only a short trip from “penny ante” and 
“pitching coppers at a crack” to “strip poker” and 
the “bucket shop.” 

Just when the disease ceases to be “benign” 
and becomes “malignant” is difficult to determine. 

But here is a quiet tip on one safe bet—the 
student who learns to gamble—no matter how 
small the stakes—is engaged in the manufacture 
of a habit that will stick to him like burrs in the 
fleece of a Southdown ram. 

Once firmly fix this habit, and you may say 
farewell to your ambitions. So soon as the ulcer 
becomes a cancer, you are doomed. There will be 
no gamble on that. Betting on such a proposition 
is not sportsmanship. The only uncertainty in 
the case is to determine whether your sore 
spot is still an ulcer, or has become cancerous. 
And this is very hard to determine, in the case of 
gambling, because it is a more or less secret con- 
dition which enjoins locked doors, drawn blinds, 
and hushed voices. 

Friendship is good tor some very severe tests; 
but it suffers greatly around the gaming-table. 
The nerve which connects the affection and the 
pocket-book is extremely sensitive. The winner is 
conscious of taking something for which he has 
given no value; he automatically assumes a de- 
fensive attitude, knowing himself to be in his 
friend’s debt to the amount of the stakes. This is 
not very good for their friendship. 





me ” senpnvevonsronsenennennnennsneveeavenenans 


If a man is unusually successful, his compan- 
ions are apt to distrust his methods. They whis- 
per that he cheats. 

If a man is a “poor loser,” his friends grow to 
despise him; but, to be a “good loser” he must 
school himself to a calm indifference toward the 
depletion of his own resources. In the case of a 
student, his “resources” are mostly achieved 
through somebody else’s perspiration, and have 
been entrusted to him for quite another purpose 
than the hazards of the game. Somewhat bluntly 
stated, he is misappropriating funds. Just when 
this ceases to be a “mere youthful misdemeanor” 
and becomes “embezzlement” is a very fine point. 
3ut the student who gambles with money fur- 
nished by parents who are under the impres- 
sion that he is using it to defray legitimate col- 
lege expenses, should not be sensitive about the 
word “embezzlement.” It is an admittedly ugly 
word, however. 

No secret is made of the fact that employers 
are inclined to be suspicious of the man who bets 
—on anything. It makes them nervous when they 
see him handling their property, for they know 
that he has developed a propensity to risk. They 
are afraid of riskers. If they want to do any risk- 
ing, they greatly prefer to attend to that them- 
selves. They assume that a man who is willing to 
hazard his own money on the turn of a card or 
the cast of dice, may not be prudential and. con 
servative in the care of funds or property belong- 
ing to another. 

They dislike to see a gambler handling their 
money. They audit his books frequently when 
he is out of the office; and, at the first opportu- 
nity, they can him, and put a safe man in his 
place. 

Maybe these words will happen to catch the 
eye of some student who has been experimenting 
with this vice. If so—you had better attend to 
your little ulcer before it becomes cancerous. 
And the more difficulty you experience in getting 
rid of it, the more sure it will be that you didn’t 
begin treating it a moment too soon. 





workers, managers and execu- 
all on an equal footing in a nation- 


almost with charm. 


that tears of delight gathered in my 
It was as moving as a melodrama 


It will 


marking and _ digesting Under 


Equality, Universal Service, Effi- 
ciative, 
and human sympathy. One of Dr. 
fundamental theses is that the 


economic revolution cannot be worked out 
by means of our present political machin- 
however, counsel vio- 
lent methods, but suggests how men of the 
middle and professional 
Leitch presents his subject with clear- to bring about the 


A critical ery He does not, 


Upon reading tion by peaceful means. 
basic rule of religion 
sets in bold relief the truth that all occu- 
pations, including trade and industry, must 
be made as truly media for unselfish serv- lent epitomes of Dr. Ward's social creed, 
which, let us hope, will rapidly become the 
creed of every thinking Christian citizen 

Although Dr. Ward chooses “not to en- 
cumber the text with notes and refer- 
ences,"’ it would enhance the value of the 
work if they were given in an appendix. 
religious organizations It is also to be hoped that in a later edi- 
tion; or, better, in a separate volume, he 
the Russian Republic is judicial, but appre- will present a comprehensive and critical 
account of the multiplying experiments in 
industrial democracy both in America 


in the process and 


medicine or teaching. 
In the second part are given “Programs 
Ward's reputation as a penetrating and for the New Order.”’ 
fearless thinker on social questions. This 
is not a volume for hasty reading. 
repay 


ice as the ministry, 


and comments illumi- 
natingly upon the programs of the British 
Labor Party, the Russian Soviet Republic, 
“Principles of the New Order’ the abstract and the labor and 
titles, 
ciency, the Supremacy of Personality and 
Solidarity are made to glow with convic- 
tion 
Ward's 


author summarizes 


in the United States. His attitude toward 
clearly discriminates 
between the present working of the pro- 
gram and the program as an ideal. 


though he 
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economic co-operation between the 
classes can help 


He stresses the 


In succession the 


Refer- abroad, 


carveviverenneenener 


ring to the Peace Conference, he indig- 
nantly says that its great sin was 
“failure to inaugurate some measures 


the 
ol 
na- 
tions."" He considers that the treaty was 
inevitable transforma- a lamentable perpetuation of the old na- 
tional rivalries and of the capitalistic order, 
both of which must be radically changed. 

If the reader’s time is limited, he would 
find the first and the last chapters excel- 


and 
G. M. F. 











